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CHRONICLE. 


E notice elsewhere, at such detail as 
seems convenient, the QuEEN’s Speech— 

a Speech of the usual declaratory character, 
but perhaps rather unusually remarkable for a wise 
iveness in the way of promises of legislation. The Speech 
could, of course, make no mention of the only thing that 
was really worth mentioning. “My Lords and Gentlemen” 
(or rather “Gentlemen of the House of Commons”), “ if 
“you will find time and a willing mind, I will find you 
“plenty of good Bills to pass,” is the kind of speech which 
Her Magesty would probably make if she or her mouth- 
piece were speaking in the Palace of Truth instead of the 
Palace of Westminster. As it was, the faithful Commons 
heard the business that was ready for them. Did they go 
away,and doit? Not in the least; they went away, and 
proceeded to waste the entire evening over a matter which 
never ought to have been brought before them at all. The 
Upper House, as usual, did business in a businesslike way. 
The Address was properly moved and seconded, and a sufli- 
ciently interesting glove-fight followed between Lord 
GRanvitLE and Lord Saxissury. The Opposition leader 
repeated those laments as to Lord Saispury’s combining 
the Premiership with the Foreign Office which, perhaps, 
might with greater accuracy be said to be laments over 
Lord Satispury’s presence at the Foreign Office at all. He 
gently reproached his adversary with making unkind re- 
marks as to Majuba and Penjdeh and Khartoum; he 
wanted to know about Portugal, and so forth. That 
Lord Sarispury stopped all Lord blows very 
neatly, and gave him some pretty ones in return, need 
hardly be said. And so the proper thing was done 
in the proper way, and their Lordships are ready for 
business when the Commons choose to get some ready. 
Very different was the conduct of the Commons them- 
selves. They, instead of even beginning to discuss the 
Address (which is as likely to take them a month as a 
night), were promptly led off by Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
{whose characteristic chivalry could not refrain from insult- 
ing @ recently dead man, Mr. Macponatp) after the red 
herting—the terribly stale red-herring—of the question 
whether the Times did or did not commit a breach of privi- 
lege by publishing the letters which Picorr alleged that he 
forged. Technically there is, we believe, no doubt that 
this, like half the references in half the newspapers of the 
kingdom to members of either House, was a breach of privi- 
lege ; and, technically, we also believe that nullum tempus 
eccurrit in the particular case. But the common sense of 
the House of Commons as to such a breach of privilege—a 
which, moreover, is not formally complained of till 

nearly three years after it is committed—was shown even 
more by the numbers of the minority (212 to 260) than by the 
actual majority of 48. It may be taken as certain that every 
Parnellite and Giadstonian—English, Irish, and Scotch— 
who was physically able recorded his vote for his leader, 
and yet the total did not reach anything like a third of the 
whole House. The debate was not very interesting on 
either side. Nobody in the world believes that either Sir 
Witi1am Harcourr or Mr. Giapstoxe took up the matter 
except as an occasion for possible party advantage ; while, 
onthe other hand, the Government speakers, though en- 
Y guiltless of the strange indiscretion of the Times, 
—, naturally hampered by it. It was not till Wednesday 
t the Commons got to their proper business, and that 

y was chiefly occupied with strolls about the political 
on the part of Mr. Guapstone and Mr. The 
former had little fault to find—had, indeed, to fetch in the 
ugar Convention from the vast inane in order to find some 


In Parliament. 


‘and the latter, knowing well that the House will certainly 


visers deliberately counted on this. 
remarking, as a preliminary to further comment, first, that 


not get through half the business already before it, stimu- 
lated its virtuous tendencies by hinting at more. He 
administered a very just rebuke to Mr. GLapsToNE’s sugges- 
tion (for that, though disclaimed, was what it was) that 
Great Britain should make an impertinent interference 
between the Czar of Russta and his subjects ; and it can 
only be supposed that when he agreed with Mr. GLADSTONE 
that “ tithes are national property,” both were speaking in 
senses different from each other, and from yet other senses 
of which the phrase is capable. In one sense, no doubt, 
tithes are as much national property as private estates at 
Hawarden and Henley. In another they are no more 
national property than private estates at Henley and 
Hawarden. On Thursday nothing took place but desultory 
conversation, chiefly on the Portuguese matter. 


The Report of the Special Commission, issued 
ofthe | and presented to Parliament on Thursday, 
Special amounts to a verdict of Guilty on most of the 

Commission. eoynts, of Not Proven on one or two others, 


The Report 


Guiltyon and of Not Guilty on the items of direct 
i. cognizance of the antecedents of SHERIDAN 


and Boyton, of insincere denunciation of some 
crimes, and of writing the Picorr letters. This last 
point has, of course, long lost any significance that it 
possessed. On the other hand, the Commissioners find 
that at least some of the respondents did enter into the 
Land League organization, in order to bring about the 
independence of Ireland; that they did all enter into 
& conspiracy, by a system of coercion and intimidation, 
to promote agitation; that they did disseminate news- 
papers tending to incite to sedition and the commission 
of crime; that they did incite to intimidation, and that 
crime was the consequence of that intimidation ; that they did 
not denounce the system that led to crime, but persisted in it 
with knowledge of its effect ; that they did defend persons 
charged with agrarian crime, and did make payments to 
persons injured in the commission of such crime ; that they 
did invite and accept assistance from a known advocate of 
crime, and, in order to obtain that assistance from the 
Physical Force party in America, abstained from repudiating 
or condemning the action of that party. Thus almost every 
charge, except the group connected with the assassination 
of Lord Freperick Cavenpisu, is declared to be proved. 


__ +The election in the Partick district of Lanark- 
eartick shire—that is to say, practically in a suburban 
"district of Glasgow —resulted on Tuesday in the 
return of Mr. Parker Situ, the Unionist candidate, by a 
majority of 219 over his Gladstonian opponent, the tide of 
Separatist success in Scotland thus, it may be hoped, turn- 
ing. The battle had been well fought on both sides and, 
except on the part of the usual Irish emissary of the baser 
sort, with fair weapons. 
It may be safely said that no two men, one of 
whom is in any way a typical Englishman 
and the other in any way a typical Frenchman, 
are likely to look at the performance of the young Duke of 
at the end of last week 
same point of view. However little the Englishman may 
love the French Republic, and however much he may be 
disposed to make all allowances for a hot-headed and per- 
haps not ungenerous young man, the proceeding must 


The Duke of 
Orleans. 


always appear to him as in itself silly and theatrical, if not as 
a rather discreditable attempt to “see” other Pretenders and 


“go one better” in patriotism. On the other hand, a 
Frenchman, be he as stanch a’ Republican as he may, will 


always in his heart of hearts think that such a thing is ¢rés 


We shall not say that the Duke or the Duke's ad- 
But it may be worth 
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the Count of Paris himself has just been very busily pub- 
lishing records of the warlike, or at least soldierly, deeds of 


which the present Duke claims to perform was imposed by 
exactly the same authority—the present French Republic— 
as the prohibition which he chooses to violate, the proceed- 
ing seems a little self-contradictory. 


__ Although news about the Bulgarian plot is still 
he Date not ~ clear, it is evident that it was a for- 
 midable one. No one acquainted with the facts 
will have been surprised to hear the name of the notorious 
M. Hirrovo, Russian Minister at Bucharest, mentioned in 
connexion with it. Supposing M. Hrrrovo’s innocence to 
be as great as, let us say, Mr. PARNELL’s, would any Govern- 
ment but that of Russia keep a servant against whom there 
were such charges in such a situation? There is little news 
from Portugal ; but some disturbances, chiefly, it would seem, 
of Republican origin, took place at Lisbon last Tuesday. 
In Oporto public exasperation seems to have been increased 
by a well-intentioned, but perhaps unwise, remark, of the 
nature of counsel, if not of rebuke, in the letter of the 
British Consul to the students. A Consul may advise 
his countrymen, but hardly the inhabitants of the country 
to which he is accredited. The publication of the des- 
patches between Lord Sanispury and the Portuguese has 
extorted from some of the ForEIGN SecrETaRy’s most un- 
compromising adversaries an admission that he has put 
the case unanswerably. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that a meeting was held on Wednesday by Dr. Cxark, of 
Transvaal Committee notoriety, and other persons, to ex- 
press dissatisfaction with Lord Sa.issury’s conduct, and to 
advocate arbitration. Similar language was held the next 
day in Parliament by Mr. Lasoucuere and others. 


A new experiment made by Sir FrepErick 
Miner, candidate for one of the Yorkshire 
divisions, a week or so ago, was a public dis- 
cussion on the Eight Hours Bill before an audience of 
miners, with an advocate of that measure. This has had, 
according to the Daily News, a very odd result. The 
sitting member has announced himself a convert to the 
views which his antagonist in futuro does not hold. This 
method of forcing an opponent's hand is, we say, new, and 
as it will be very inconvenient for those who, like the 
member in question, would apparently prefer to sit on the 
fence as long as possible, it is likely to be much used. 


How to produce 
Conviction. 


A large meeting of Radical delegates and 

Mr. O’Brien. others was held at the Holborn Central Hall 

on Wednesday evening to welcome Mr. O’Brien 

and one of those priests who read the apostolic precept as 

“ Pay no man (if he be a landlord) anything.” The usual 

rant appears to have been talked by both, and Mr. O’Brien 

obliged the audience with “ signs of fatigue,” though not 
with a full “ faint.” 


The great strike, which was feared last week, 

The Strikes. was averted by the withdrawal of the order 

which the small tyrants of labour had issued 

to the carmen to refuse loading; but quarrels on a lesser 

scale continue. Now that employers seem to have con- 

vinced themselves of the suicidal effect of abandoning 

blacklegs when the strikers come back to work, the 

strongest weapon in those strikers’ hands is broken. The 

credit of this is due to noone man so much as to Mr. 
Livesey. 


The Setean of The death of the Sultan of Zanzrpar is almost 


been started, as usual, better deserving of support.— 
Two complimentary dinners of some interest have been 
held, the last of a series to which we referred last week in 
Mr. Toote’s honour, and one to speed Lord Harris to 
Bombay, whither he carries with him the respect of al} 
lovers of good politics, good-nature, and good cricket. 
The extension (till March 31) of the time for sending in 
light gold to the Bank is a matter of some little im. 
portance. Mr. StTan.ey’s official report of his expedition 
to the British Government has been published as a Parlia. 
mentary paper, and, though it contains no new facts, re. 
counts the whole in a manner as succinct as is compatible 
with Mr. Stantey’s rather exuberant style. Lastly, a very 
pretty exchange of sugar-plums has taken place between 
two eminent Professors, or ex-Professors, Sir Wutuiay 
Harcourt and Dr. Tynpatt. “ Foolish,” “ disgraceful,” 
and “scientific Orangeman” come from one side; “ pro- 
“ stituted abilities,” “ unveracity,” and so forth, from the 
other. 


A book which is sure to have a considerable 
Books, &c. number of readers is Mr. Montagu WILLIAMs’s 
Leaves from a Life (London: Macmuttay), 
though it is not as full of anecdote as might be expected. 
On the stage the chief event of the week has been the pro- 
duction at Brussels of Firauvsert’s Salammbé as an opera. 
The story of an opera does not very much matter; the 
music, by M. Ernest Rayer, is said to be successful, and 
nothing could possibly lend itself better to the spectacular 
effects which opera-goers as well as playgoers love nowadays 
than the great Frenchman’s Carthaginian romance. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


F the fair and reasonable requirements from a QUuEEN’s 
Speech may be said, as we think they may be said, to 
be that it should be written in decent English, should 
refer cautiously to foreign affairs and cheerfully to domes- 
tic, should promise a list of Bills at once respectable and 
possible, and then should come to an end, the Speech 
which Lord Hatssury read on Tuesday may be said to 
take pretty high rank among these much-ridiculed but 
inoffensive documents. The account of the difficulty with 
Portugal is strictly accurate, exceedingly moderate in 
language, and destitute of even the faintest allusion that 
can provoke, or at least that can justify, further outbreaks of 
Portuguese ill-temper. When Her Masesry remarks that 
she “ earnestly hopes” that the result of the deliberations 
of the Brussels Conference on the suppression of the slave 
trade will advance the grest cause for which it assembled, 
there could not be a more excellent sentiment in matter, 
and there is, of course, no irony in the form. “ ‘ Fervently,’ 
“ exclaimed the Bishop, ‘fervently I trust it may,’” when 
a predecessor of Her Maszsty, who is called by wise men 
Canute, appealed to him. Most of the other items of the 
same kind are purely declaratory ; but the reference to the 
Swaziland inquiry is ingeniously colourless, and that to 
Australian Federation at once guarded and proper. 
In the domestic part the Irish remarks may be com- 
mended very especially for the wise proviso, “so far as they 
“are applicable to that country,” in regard to the pro- 
posals for extending local self-government in Ireland. The 
Cork Guardians are fresh and handy as an illustration of its 
necessity ; but there can be no harm, and may even be some 
advantages, in extending to Irishmen who show that they 


only of of mach. know how to behave privileges which are revocable in 


rtance during the week. Sayym KHAtiran 


case of misbehaviour. An old stone of Sisypuus is to be 


was not the equal of his better-known brother, Sayyrp rolled once more in the shape of a Bill for facilitating and 


Barouasi, in political ability ; but during his short reign 


cheapening the transfer of land, and it may be ex 


he had a very difficult part to play—a part, we regret to : i ha it usuall 
say, created by Mr. refusal to accept the Pro- warred well 
tectorate of Zanzibar, and the consequent partition, for though by most commentators carefully concealed. ‘These 
which both English parties are—the one primarily, the difficulties are not privilege, not wicked “ feudal tendencies,” 


other secondarily—responsible. At first he seemed likely 


not anything of the kind. They simply come from the fact 


to govern with too Oriental a thoroughness; but this was that neither class of principals, neither buyers nor sellers, 


corrected. Another brother succeeds to the curious combi- 


are particularly keen about the matter, and that the whole 


nation of a great trading concern and ill-defined regalities, powerful class of middle-men—conveyancers, family soli- 


checked by a joint European control which is called the citors, land-agents, and so forth—are dead against changes. 
ot A far stone is also to be attempted in the shape 
bieteeiiiatis The terrible colliery accident at Llanerch | of a Tithe Bill, and we are glad to see that “ facilitating ~ 
Home News, /@8t week appears to have cost nearly two | “ redemption” is mentioned as a special object. It 1s we 
hundred lives, and, as always happens in such | that Scotch private Bills, if they are at present blocked in 
cases, has left a large number of persons either wholly or | any way, should be unblocked ; but we look, we ont 
nearly destitute. In no cases are the relief funds which have | with less cheerfulness on the prospect of any good from thé 
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new Crofters’ Commission. Here, also, the Speech, if 
anywhere, seems to quit the cautious generalities allowed 
toits kind. To “improve the economic conditions which 
“ affect the inhabitants” of any place may not be exactly 
an impossibility, but it is very near to being one. Economic 
conditions are not made, but grow; and least ofall are they 
made by legislation. Most of the minor measures fore- 
shadowed are excellent, if “ facultative”; but a subject of 
real and urgent importance is touched in the clause relat- 
ing to the improvement of the state of camps and barracks. 
The working class, improve their dwellings as you may, 
or leave them unimproved, will always, in the long run, 
adjust them to their own requirements and their own de- 
serts. A house must be very bad indeed which an indus- 
trious man with a tidy wife will not make habitable : if it 
is planned with the ingenuity of an archangel, a drunkard 
and a slattern will make it a pigsty. But when you take 
a man from ordinary life, subject him to various restraints 
and deprivations, and pay him no extraordinary wage for 
his services, it is simply an abominable thing that he 
should be lodged by the country that he serves in such 
sinks of pestilence as certain barracks have for years been 
infamous for being. 

But the most noteworthy and the most gratifying thing 
in the Speech is an absence, not a presence—the absence of 
any reference to free education. It is possible, of course, 
that mere want of time is responsible for this; but it is 
possible, also, that better counsels have prevailed. The sole 
excuse that we have yet seen urged for a measure bad in 
principle and likely to be worse in practice is that, if Tories 
do not do it, Radicals will, and will do it worse. That is 
(except in very rare cases, of which this is not one) one of 
the silliest as well as one of the basest arguments of political 
cowardice, and is seldom advanced for anything which is 
not at once blunder and crime. 


A MODERN TRENCK. 


HE conduct of Witt1am Wuirtram is being investi- 
gated by the justice of his country, and we have not to 
offer an opinion about his behaviour. But, if he wrote the 
letter attributed to him, and addressed to “ Dear Pouty,” 
he can certainly write an excellent letter. Nothing in 
Watroe, Cowrer, or Mme. pe MAaInTENoN, not to speak 
of Gray or the Paston collection, at all comes near this 
_ for poignant interest. According to a warder from 
olloway Gaol, Mr. Wurrram requested the warder to give 
this letter to his solicitor, who should cause it to be 
delivered to Mrs. Wurrram. Now, very eminent persons 
have before now been charged with the authorship of 
letters which could not be proved to come from their pens. 
The Casket Letters are a case in point; and there are 
others. We shall not, then, say that Mr. Warrram wrote 
this letter, but that whoever wrote it was a master in 
the department of literature founded by Mr. Harrison 
Aixsworta—the Romance of Escape. The document con- 
tained the adventures of a person seeking to evade the 
custody of the Law. He began by “working all the 
“week at a ventilator” in a prison-cell. By Friday all 
was ready, and the chinks in the brickwork were filled 
up with chewed bread, as recommended in the best autho- 
nities, Overjoyed at his success, the prisoner “ began 
“jumping about,” and somehow broke a pane of glass. 
His idea was to “step out about eight o'clock” ; but, alas ! 
the cruel kindness of the administration would not permit 
him to pass the night in a cell where there was a draught. 
Consequently the prisoner was moved to another cell. But 
he very nearly filed his way (/lait, in short) out of the 
Police-van as he was being conducted to Holloway. He 
could have burst through his bonds and jumped out had he 
known that the gaol was so near. This was a cruel dis- 
appointment, and would have daunted many a man. In 
prison he managed to get hold of a piece of iron, and 
thought all was plain sailing; but a minion was set 
to watch’ him through a hole in the door. He slept, 
wakened in the moonlight, thought of Potty and of NELLY, 
and set to work on “this very, very awkward one.” Ob- 
Serve, no repining; difficulties only increase his energy, 
Just as a man is put on his mettle by landing in a very, 
very awkward bunker. Two ventilators had to be nego- 


anne two courses of brick, then a square of glass, then the 
ns business ” with the rope of the sheets, first practised 
y Nicouerre so many centuries ago, when she fled from 


the tower of the cruel Count. It was hard work ; the little 

bit of iron curled up in his hands, and he had only got the 

ventilator and the bricks out when the bell rang for rising. 

“ Tt was all over then,” two more hours were needed. His pet 

“ little chisel” would have done the trick in no time. Now 

he was put in a cell with an asphalte floor, and was deprived of 
his boots. His mind now ran on the ideal. With a small 

file he could get out any night. The file might be brought 

with a rope-ladder by any one who knew the place. Or he 

might make a run for it when on the point of being 

removed from the gaol. Some one might throw over a rope 

from outside. Or in the van much might be done with an 

air-pistol for the policeman, to quiet him, and with a 
plumber’s knife. Or the sergeant could be drugged before 
starting. “ If this was over, we could clear right out of the 
“ country, and say good-bye to all, and live peaceable and 
“ happy all our lives. Kiss dear little Netty ; I can’t get 
“ her out of my thoughts.” Poor little Netty! The letter 
ends “ Good-bye, Potty: may Heaven bless you!” The 
mixture of business, of imagination, of crime, and kind 
feeling, with that little appeal to Heaven, make this little 
epistle unique, and well worthy of the collector's attention. 
If it be genuine, it suggests a curious theory of life, of 
the family, and of professional enterprise. Not otherwise 
might a gallant soldier write, a prisoner in the hands of 
unchivalrous foemen. The touching desire for peaceful 
happiness in a gentleman who, ex hypothesi, had no fine 
feelings about other people’s tranquillity and repose, is 
particularly characteristic. But perhaps we should think 
less of sentiment and more of making prison ventilators the 
easy access from a dungeon to liberty, rest, and domestic 
joys. It is also plain that a person who could break out of 
Holloway could break into any of our slim brick castles and 
ricketty abcdes. The boots of this class of men of business 
ought to be carefully inspected, as a small saw can be con- 
cealed therein, and an escape managed in the style of 
SourrLarD, that hero of French criminal romance. 


A BURST BALLOON. 


ftw instantaneous collapse of the threatened riverside 
strike is a matter for unmixed satisfaction. The 
attempt to repeat the great sensation of last summer has 
failed far more rapidly than was expected, and has failed in 
the best possible way. The course things have taken is as 
good as it can be, if only because the misery and starvation 
of a strike have been avoided, and with them all the bitter- 
ness which such suffering infallibly brings. But there is 
another reason for looking with something like gratitude at 
the event of all the strike leaders’ menaces. It has given 
what cannot but be a heavy blow to the influence of the 
handful of agitators who have used what they call the cause 
of the labourer as a convenience. Messrs. Burns, Mann, 
and TILLETT may swagger as much as they please. Like 
other generals in the regular form of warfare, they may call 
their retreat a strategic movement to the rear. The fact 
remains that they have been beaten all along the line, com- 
pletely beaten, beaten almost without effort. Their strategic 
movement has been made before they had even begun to 
advance. That is the kind of fact which it is not easy to dis- 
guise, and is very easy to understand. The Executive Council 
of the Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General Labourers’ Union, 
sitting at the Great Assembly Room, Mile End, may com- 
fort -itself with the reflection that dock labourers do not 
read newspapers. It does say so with intelligible com- 
placency ; but there are things which can be realized with- 
out the help of the press. Those men who have been asked 
to strike and havé refused to do it, the others who were 
first told to strike and then ordered to go on working, 
really do not require leading articles to make them realize 
the fact that the Executive Council makes more noise than 
is justified by its power. The meanest capacity can see the 
difference between its promises and its performance, can grasp 
the fact that it can be defied with impunity, and does not 
deserve to be followed with confidence. 

This deliberate attempt to cook up an imitation of the 
Dock Strike has been full of instruction alike to those who 
do and who do not read newspapers. It has shown 
the men that perpetual striking does not pay, that com- 
bination for the purpose of putting pressure on your ad- 
versary is a game which the employer can play at as well 
as the employed. It has shown the utter uselessness of 
gushes of sentiment when material interests are in conflict. 


Also, it has shown how very rapidly agitation becomes a 
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trade to the agitator. Your popular leader who heads his 
first cause from conviction is uncommonly apt to find that 
he has unfitted himself for any business except the heading 
of causes, and so is driven to make what he cannot find. 
To the employers it has taught (the Gas Strike helping) 
the value of a little courage, and the danger, if not the 
extreme meanness, of attempting to profit by the misfortunes 
of fellow-men of business. Again, it has shown the worth- 
lessness of Committees of Conciliation composed of fussy 
outsiders. The arbitrators, as they call themselves, have 
not even been consulted by either party to this last trial of 
strength, which has been settled by the surrender of the 
weaker side. The gentlemen who were so busy during the 
Dock Strike have had nothing to say publicly in the 
matter—unless an exception is to be found in their solemn 
and entirely disregarded offer to arbitrate for anybody who 
asks for their services. Not the least welcome service the 
defeat of theagitators hasdone has been toabolish forever the 
always silly fear of a general strike in London. It has been 
shown that labourers are divided by incompatible interests 
as completely as employers. There is something quite 
absurd in the fact that no body of men have done more to 
avert a new strike than the lightermen. This body struck 
out of “sympathy ” last summer, and then promptly seized 
the occasion to grind its own axe. At the end of six 
months of struggle its profits are out of all proportion 
greater than those of any other class of workmen. While 
the unhappy casualty labourer, for whose sake the whole 
disturbance was supposed to have taken place, has gained 
at the outside a penny or so an hour, and is in many cases 
worse off than before—for the road to employment is now 
barred to him by a jealous Union interested in keeping 
down its numbers—the strong and privileged Corporation 
of Lightermen has profited to the tune of pounds a week. 
It recognizes its luck, it sees that there may be danger in 
going further. Therefore it answers a fresh request to 
strike out of sympathy by a dry refusal. A prettier 
example of the old truth that the advantage of all fights in 
this world is always to the strong has seldom been given. 
Neither do we remember a more convincing proof of the 
other truth, that there is a great deal of human nature— 
which means selfishness—among workmen. In future, 
those who are threatened by new Manys and other 
TILLETTs may remember the fact, and keep their hearts up. 


TILE PARTICK ELECTION. 


F may be very frankly confessed that most Unionists— 
probably all—who knew anything about the matter 
were not only very glad to hear of the result of the Partick 
election, but also very considerably relieved. The feelings 
from which relief wis experienced were neither cowardly 
nor unreasonable. There has been a run of ill luck against 
Liberal-Unionists, and nowhere has there been a worse run 
of ill luck against them than in Scotland. It is difficult to 
say anything of Scotchmen which will please them, but it 
may, perhaps, be said, with as little offence as possible, that 
while nobody is more admirably reasonable than a Scotchman 
when he is right, nobody is quite so far beyond the call of 
reason as a Scotchman when he is wrong. In respect to Mr. 
GLaDsTONE, a very large number of Scotchmen have appa- 
rently got themselves into the state of mind very vividly de- 
scribed in a book which used to be their favourite study in 
days when they were not worse than at present. They are 
joined to the idol Giapstone, and they can only be let 
alone. Partick contained a very large proportion of the 
class of voter who is specially so joined. Its late Liberal- 
Unionist member was probably the strongest candidate of 
his particular complexion in Scotland, and he had won once 
against a weak Tory and once against a not much less weak 
Gladstonian. On this occasion the Gladstonian candidate 
was very popular, and the Liberal-Unionist, though good in 
many ways, was untried. It is no secret that the Glad- 
stonians openly boasted before the election that they would 
win, and win by a good majority ; as it was, though the 
majority by which they were beaten was reduced, the total 
Unionist vote showed a satisfactory increase. 

Now that the Scotch Unionists have broken the spell, it 
is very much to be hoped that they will be up and doing. 
Ayr, the scene of one of the greatest and most “ home-made ” 
of recent Unionist defeats, is likely to be their first oppor- 
tunity. The Unionist candidate is, we believe, a strong, if not 
a universally popular, local man. The Gladstonian is a mere 
carpet-bagger, who has got himself such reputation as he 


has by being soundly beaten in his own neighbourhood, 
and by being somewhat busy in local London caucussing 
and wirepulling on the Gladstonian side. In Edinburgh, 
if rumour is not too sanguine, and unless both the Parnet. 
plebiscite and the recent municipal elections tell a tale as 
deceitful as it is flattering, there ought to be a good chance 
of unseating at least one Scotch Parnellite. For every seat 
that has been lost in Scotland since the general election, 
and for not a few which were lost then, there is certainly a 
chance, and there should be a good chance, of Unionist 
success. That success, in fact, depends, first,on the manage- 
ment by the party leaders of the Conservative and Liberal- 
Unionist parties respectively ; and, secondly, on the relations 
of these managers with one another. It is notorious that. 
until the late happy event in Partick both the management. 
and the relations have been of the least satisfactory charac- 
ter. All electors nowadays require very considerable direct 
attention, and no electors require it so much as Scotch elec- 
tors. What attention, or, at least, what intelligent atten- 
tion, has been given may be seen from such examples as. 
Ayr and Morayshire (we take these examples at random, 
and without searching our memory). In each it was 
tolerably certain that, not merely individual members of 
parties, but almost a whole party, must have stood aside. 
In Partick itself exactly the opposite result followed exactly 
the opposite tactics, and so will effect follow cause elsewhere, 
if only the cause be set at work. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that a people who, like the Scotch, pride themselves on 
understanding politics and on following distinguished men 
of their own blood would, if there were no mismanagement, 
continue to espouse a cause which has not a logical leg to 
stand on, and which conspicuously lacks defenders of intellec- 
tual ability in Scotland itself. The fatal reluctance of Tory 
to coalesce with Liberal and of Liberal to follow Tory seems. 
to have been broken down at Partick, and this reluctance, 
which is the only real danger, can be avoided or overcome 
elsewhere as here by judicious action. 


THE TWO FRONT BENCHES. 
‘ae has long been a sort of geography of opinion 


in the two Houses of Parliament ; and it might at one 
time have been said, “ Tell me where a man sits, and I will 
“tell you what he thinks, or, at any rate, how he will 
“ vote,” which is usually all that his constituents or the 
Whips on either side care about. There was a time when 
all Privy Councillors sat cheek by jowl on the first row of 
seats to the right of the Speaker; but some time between 
the days of WaLroLe and the younger Pitt this arrange- 
ment of intimate enemies side by side fell into desuetude, 
and the present method of distributing the two parties and 
their leaders on opposite sides of the House came into use. 
In some respects the old practice is, perhaps, to be 
regretted. If political antagonists had the opportunity of 
easy and familiar talk, a good many hostilities might be 
abated, and the settlement of controversies might be 
easier. The aim of the violent kephalotomic method for 
the abatement of party spirit proposed by Swirt, and long 
after him, in one of those jeux d'esprit of which in 
early life he was fond, by the late Sir Robert Peet, 
might be reached by a process of gradual and painless 
transfusion. On the other hand, it would show a culpable 
recklessness to be insensible to the dangers which might 
attend a return to the older practice. We do not refer 
to any forfeiture of the safety which Mr. Disrae.i found 
in the table which served him as a barricade, and made 
the threatening gestures of his great antagonist a mere 
beating of the air at which he could smile. Seduction 1s 
more to be apprehended than violence. The varied list of 


fallen politicians who have sacrificed their virtue to Mr. 
GapsTone’s beguiling tongue would bear comparison with 
the not longer roll of Don Juay’s victims. If Mr. 
GuapstToxE sat for hours by the side of Mr. W. H. Sata, 
we might have that respectable statesman suddenly getting 
up and making a Home Rule speech. On the other hand, 
it might be dangerous to place an organization so sensitive 
as Mr. Joun Mortey’s or Sir Trevetyay’s within 
range of the hypnotism which Mr. Baxrour’s strong will 
and cool purpose might exercise on politicians of an hysteric 
diathesis. On the whole, therefore, it is better that the 
matting of the floor of the House should continue to act - 
a political non-conductor between the two parties ant 
their respective leaders. Such flirtations as take place must 


| be confined, as heretofore, to stolen interviews behind the 
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Speaker's chair, though they are scarcely more satisfactory 
than the salutations which Pyramus and TuisBeE inter- 
changed on opposite sides of the wall. 

Notwithstanding elaborate precautions for isolation, it is 
not always possible to prevent communication and a secret 
understanding. Except in the fiercest paroxysm of party 
struggle, such as now divides and distracts men’s minds, 
there is usually a good deal of accommodation between the 
incensed opposites of St. Stephen’s, and there is at the same 
time, accompanying it as its shadow, a good deal of 
jealousy and dislike of it in obscurer and more distant 
parts of the House. “The Two Front Benches” have 
become in comparatively recent days a term of Parlia- 
mentary nomenclature. There is supposed to be more in 
common between the Two Front Benches than there is 
between either Front Bench and the mass of seats behind 
and below it on the same side. The Two Front Benches 
have been charged, apparently with some truth, with 
taking upon themselves together to be the House, with 
transacting business in conversational tones, not audible far 
beyond them, and in gestures and nods which were only 
inexplicable dumb-show to the great majority of the 
knights and burgesses. There has been some disposition 
to form an Anti-front-benches party in the House of 
Commons. Lord CaurcHiLt gave the example 
in the days of Lord Beraconsrietp and Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucore. His party was not numerically large, but it 
was very active. Mr. Lasovucnere has now set up an 
independent front bench of his own, below the gangway, 
with an ampler following than Mr. GLapstone commands. 
Doubtless he will have in time to come his differences with 
his back benches, but at present all seems to go smoothly ; 
and he is usually able, if not to make his titular leaders 
follow him, yet to push them on before him in the direction 
in which he is resolved to move. His alliance with the 
Gladstonians proper is certainly rot closer than that which 
connects the Liberal-Unionists with the Conservatives or 
the Gladstonians with the Parnellites. 


This division of the Opposition forces is not, probably, 
without its Parliamentary advantage for the time being. 
It enables them to multiply their methods of attack, Mr. 
GLADSTONE assailing the Ministry in front, while Mr. 
LaBoucHERE harasses it on the flank, and the Parnellites 
operate somewhat ignobly on its rear. Moreover, Mr. 
GLaDsTONE is able by it to do through Mr. Lasoucnere and 
Mr. Pare. what, even in his present state of mind and 
character, he might still have some reluctance to do in his 
own person. It is impossible to foresee what may happen 
in the course of the new Session. During the present 
Parliament the Government has been pretty well able to 
hold its own against the assaults of these antagonists, at 
one as against it, though not quite at one with each other. 
In the House of Commons the Front Benches, official 
and ex-official, are perhaps pretty evenly matched. Mr. 
GtapsTong, of course, stands alone. His unique power, 
not of convincing those whom he addresses—for there was 
never any great orator and debater who made appeals so 
scanty to reason and the merits of the questions which he 
argues—but of persuading men that reasons may be given 
and moral justifications alleged for doing what is con- 
venient, supplies him with an instrument of absolutely 
unrivalled efficiency in dealing with the great body of his 
followers. Men who are trembling between their con- 
sciences and their constituencies are delighted at the in- 
genuity which, if they abstain from looking too closely 
into the process, puts the two into even an uneasy harmony. 
Mr. Guapstone’s rare and infrequent presence in the House, 
though he has been sedulous this week, really adds to 
his persuasiveness. His surprises and paradoxes of argu- 
ment and conduct would lose effect if they were repeated 
too often. Sir Wittiam Harcourt, again, is an unequalled 
swashbuckler, the Malay of debate, running amuck with a 
vehemence of artificial fury never before seen, and not 
likely to be seen again. Mr. Mortey, though, according 
to the candid testimony of his friends, not yet a debater, is 
still capable of appealing with directness and simplicity to 
a sort of secular humanitarianism the more suited to vast 
masses of minds for being without any theophilanthropic 
tinge. There are able debaters on the same side—we limit 
ourselves to the late Cabinet—yet besides these three none 
capable of turning a vote. Against them, with the same 
limitation and acknowledgment, may be ranked the saga- 
cious reticence of Mr. Smrrn, and the keen debating and 
logical faculty of Mr. Goscuen and Mr. Batrovr, in this 
respect without rival either among their colleagues or their 


opponents. They are the more respectable for their absolute 
incapacity for demagoguism and charlatanism. But how 
much stronger they would be both in the House and in the 
country if they could sentimentalize in Mr. GLapstong’s 
fashion and Mr. Mortey’s ! 

In the Lords, since the withdrawal of Lord Dersy and 
the Duke of ArcyLt from the Gladstonian ranks, the 
debating efficiency of the Opposition is represented chiefly 
by Lord GranvitLe and Lord Rosgpery. Lord GRANVILLE 
is still a master of that demure playfulness which has 
always characterized him. Like the hare, the “ puss” we 
think it was, of Cowrer’s poem, he frisks himself about, 
gracefully enough, and sometimes he will bite. Lord 
Rosesery is still the “most brisky juvenal” of the House 
of Lords, too brisky a juvenal, perhaps, to make quite his 
proper impression on that sedate assembly or the country. 
But Lord Sauissury is in himself more than a match for 
them. As to the other members of the Cabinet, they are 
at least equal to their predecessors. Lord GRANVILLE’s 
only criticism upon them is, that they are too many; but 
Mr. Giapstons’s Cabinets, he admits, were also too nume- 
rous. Lord GranvitiE in the debate on the Address told 
again the story of the thirty-six persons at least whom the 
late Lord Dersy described as having irresistible claims to 
the Cabinet, and eulogizes Lord Braconsri1evn’s limitation 
of it to twelve. Lord GranviLLEe is obviously thinking, not 
of the past or the present, but of the future ; of the Ministry 
which Mr. GuapsTovE will some time or other form, and of 
the number of expectants whose legitimate claims must be 
inevitably disappointed. Ministries cannot be formed on 
the principle of Alice in Wonderland—all have won, and 
every one shall have a prize. We ventured a short time 
ago to break the matter gently to some most respectable 
Gladstonian politicians, and we are glad to find that Lord 
GRANVILLE is delicately warning these most deserving 
objects against indulging wild hopes which can only be 
doomed to disappointment. 


WOMAN AND WOMEN. 


HiS Review, many persons more or less remotely 
connected with it, and many more not connected 
with it in any way except, it may be hoped for their sake, 
as readers, have for the last thirty odd years been a mark 
for the tongues and pens of those who revile and those who 
complain. There is nothing surprising in this, because the 
exposure of human follies, weaknesses, and defects gener- 
ally has during all that time been a consummation which 
we have taken some pains to achieve, in the interest of the 
United Kingdom and the subjects thereof, because by 
timely and judicious exposure those defects may sometimes 
be cured, their further development may usually be hin- 
dered, and their evil results may always be minimized. We 
do not, therefore, complain of being complained of. On the 
contrary, we rather like it ; first, because we have been so 
long accustomed to it that its sudden cessation would be 
painful and bewildering ; and, secondly, because one natural 
inference from any such horrid event would be that pro- 
bably we had been neglecting an important part of our self- 
appointed task. Without complaining, however, it is pos- 
sible to be surprised. Some people say they are never 
surprised ; but then they are cynics, if not something still 
more deplorable—and commoner. We are surprised now, 
and this is the way of it. 

A periodical print, rejoicing in the ambitious and attractive 
title of Woman, begins a sufticiently reasonable paragraph 
with the following incidental allusion to us. ‘“ Women 
“have only themselves to thank for the fierce diatribes 
“ condemnatory of themselves and their doings which 
“appear from time to time in the Saturday Review and 
“ siinilar publications.” Diatribes condemnatory of women ! 
Diatribes condemnatory of the doings of women? And 
those diatribes in these columns! Perish the hideous 
thought! Not in any anger, for gallantry does not permit 
anger against woman, or even against IVoman, but in amazed 
sorrow, we repel the horrible imputation. No one, absolutely 
no one, has a more exalted opinion of or a more fervent 
regard for the female sect, and all its members, especially 
when they behave as such, than the Saturday Review, 
and everybody, directly or indirectly, connected with it. 
Nowhere has the indescribable value, the paramount im- 
portance, the absolute sanctity of the distinction of sex 
been more unremittingly insisted upon than here, Never 
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has any indulgence been shown to those abandoned beings 
who seek to ignore that distinction, and whose false and 
pernicious doctrines can only result in the education of 
women who are not women and men who are not men. 


The topic which induced Woman to utter this extra- 
ordinarily misplaced taunt was an account by some rheto- 
rical reporter of how a number of ladies applauded some 
acrobats for doing feats of strength at a semi-sporting club. 
According to the rhetoric, it does seem to have been a 
rather absurd exhibition, and one not particularly calculated 
to gratify ladies of refinement and good manners. But then, 
perhaps, they were not really so enormously gratified as the 
rhetoric of the reporter suggested. Reporters, as Professor 
LANKEsTER would be the first to acknowledge, must get a 
living. Ashe bas found out, they cannot always get it without 
interfering with other people's comfort,and perhaps the ladies 
at the exhibition described have been slandered to buy 
bread for a reporter’s baby. If so, they have been sacri- 
ficed for other people, as is the way of women. Let Woman 
meditate on that circumstance, and on the fact that it is 
here first suggested, and then let her, if she has the heart 
to do it, repeat her angry fling at us. For the sake of her 
name we can bear anything from her. 


THE PRIVILEGE DEBATE. 


JROBABLY we shall never know at whose instance 
Sir Witttam Harcourts Motion of Privilege was 
thrust before the Address on last Tuesday night. The 
world in general, that is to say, is not likely ever to learn 
whether Mr. Parvett himself suggested it, or whether it 
spontaneously occurred to Mr. GiapsTonE or some other 
Opposition magnate that it would be an acceptable compli- 
ment to the leader of the Irish party to give such a motion 
precedence over all other business of the Session. As to 
the idea which has caused such a childish flutter of excite- 
ment among the rank and file of the Gladstonians—the 
idea, we mean, that the motion was intended to give an 
earnest of the “fighting mood” in which their venerable 
commander finds himself, and that it was to be only the first 
of a series of harassing attacks on the Government—it may 
be at once dismissed. In the first place, there is no evidence 
that any such tactics are at present in contemplation, 
and, indeed, Mr. Grapstone himself—whom we cannot 
but suspect of taking a slightly malicious pleasure in thus 
periodically clapping the extinguisher on the vapourers 
below the gangway—has pretty plainly indicated, in his 
speech in the debate on the Address, that he does not con- 
template them in fact. In the next place, if Mr. Giap- 
STONE’s object had really been to worry the Government, we 
should hardly have expected a tactician of his experience 
to attempt to do so by raising a debate upon a motion of a 
proverbially idle and inconclusive description, and that, too, 
a debate which could not in common decency be prolonged 
for more than a single evening. It seems to us, therefore, 
to be much more probable that Sir Witt1am Harcourt was 
rather discharging a ceremonial function than conducting 
a military evolution last Tuesday afternoon, and that the 
motion which he brought forward was, in fact, the official 
response to a more or less openly expressed desire on the 
part of Mr. Parnett, if not the fulfilment of an actual 
undertaking made to him. The part which Mr. Parneti 
played in the debate is, at any rate, in entire accordance 
with this view. The fulness and carefulness of the very 
able speech which he delivered towards the close of the 
debate appear to argue a preconceived intention on his part 
to submit a revised and amended statement of his case in 
connexion with the Picorr letter to the House of Commons. 
Naturally he knows its “points” better than any of his 
supporters, English or Irish, and he may well have courted 
the opportunity of putting them with the force and skill 
which undoubtedly distinguished his contribution to the 
debate. 

It was, at any rate, noticeable that Mr. Parneti seemed 
much less anxious to prove that the House ought to assent 
to the motion of privilege than to justify himself for not 
having brought on that motion before. The two points are, 
of course, argumentatively connected, and were, in fact, dis- 
cussed together in the speeches from the two Front Benches ; 
but Mr. Parnett himself did not dwell much upon their 
connexion. His whole speech was that of a man much less 


concerned about the loss of a Parliamentary remedy through 
his delay in resorting to it, than about the unfavourable 


inferences as regards himself which that delay, unless he 
could satisfactorily explain it, must or might suggest, 
Hence his elaborate attempt to show that it was im- 
possible for him or for his English allies on the Front 
Opposition Bench to have taken any earlier action in 
the matter. The attempt, as we have already ad- 
mitted, was skilful and ingenious, and among those who 
retain no very clear recollection of Parliamentary inci- 
dents of two and three years ago—a portion of the 
public for whose existence Sir Witt1am Harcourt and 
others sitting near him should render daily and nightly 
thanks—it may very likely have achieved a certain measure 
of success. Those, however, who will be at the pains to re- 
fresh their memory of these transactions from public records 
of them will find that the story which tripped so glibly 
over the tongue in Mr. Parne.t’s recital of it did not run 
by any means so smoothly on the page of history. They 
will find, for instance, a noticeable chronological gap be- 
tween incidents which, as recorded by their narrator, might 
appear to have followed one another in the closest possible 
sequence. Mr. Parnewu’s account of his reasons for not 
going before a jury is, again, more or less novel, and was 
never heard of, so far as we are aware, either from himself 
or any of his friends during the considerable interval which 
elapsed between the publication of the “ facsimile letter” 
and the trial of the action of O’DonnELt v. WatteR. During 
all that time it was never suggested that it was mere lack 
of evidence alone which was delaying his resort to a law 
Court. The plea usually relied on, both by Gladstonians and 
Parnellites, the plea which, indeed, formed the very basis 
of the abortive motion made in 1887 for the appointment of 
a Select Committee, was that Mr. Parnext could not expect 
to secure justice from the hands of an English jury. 
The declaration that he now makes, that he “ had not made 
“up his mind at that time” not to go before a jury, will 
be news to almost everybody. It is, in fact, impossible for 
any one who carefully and impartially reviews the past 
history of the whole case to admit that Mr. Parnet has 
succeeded in relieving himself of the responsibility for the 
delay which has taken place in raising the question of 
privilege. And, indeed, we believe that such a review of 
the case will leave few unbiassed minds in doubt that, had 
the action of O’DonnELL v. Water been compromised 
before trial, neither Parliament nor the Courts of law would 
ever have heard any more of the wrong done to Mr. 
Parne.t by the forged letter which the Zimes was betrayed 
into publishing on April 18, 1887. 


Even, therefore, if we admitted, which we are far from 
doing, that Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s motion ought at any 
stage of the business to have been adopted, it would still, 
in our judgment, be too clear for dispute that Mr. PARNELL's 
right to invoke Parliamentary privilege is barred by his 
own dilatoriness in asserting it. But there is much more 
than that to be urged against the motion. It seems some- 
what singularly to have been overlooked on the Ministerial 
as it was ignored on the Opposition side of the House that 
Mr. Paryewt’s inaction did not in the least preclude 
Parliament itself from taking action to vindicate its own 
privilege, and that therefore its deliberate abstention from 
such action completely estops it now. Sir Wu.tiaM 
Harcourt was at much pains to point out—and, indeed, 
with all that portentous assumption of the constitutional 
vir pietate gravis which sits so absurdly upon him, laboured 
the proposition—that the offence against the Hovse of 
Commons itself was something quite distinct from the 
wrong done to Mr. Parnetu. Yet none of his critics and 
opponents apparently thought of asking him what then, in 
his opinion, the offended House itself had to say in ex- 
planation of its having waited three years before proceeding 
to vindicate its outraged honour. If the affront offered 
to it is so clearly and distinctly separable from the 
private wrong that compensation for the latter to the 
tune of 5,0o00/. damages to the injured individual does not 
touch the former, how was it that the affronted Assembly was 
content to dance attendance on the movements of Mr. 
ParvetL? Every one, of course, knows the real reason ; 
but it is one which the Ministerialists, who never admitted, 
and have now more ground than ever for denying, the pro- 
priety of Parliamentary interference between Mr. PARNELL 
and his accusers, are relieved from the unpleasant necessity 
of referring to, and which the Opposition would do any- 
thing rather than recognize. That reason—and the whole 
debate owed its hollowness and unreality to the suppression 
of it—was probably in the mind of every one. The House 
of Commons was not, either in 1887 or 1888, invited to de- 
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clare that the publication of the letter of April 18, 1887, with 
the editorial comments thereon was a false and scandalous 
libel and a breach of the privileges of this House, for the 
very excellent reason that outside the limits of the Irish 
Parliamentary party, if not, indeed, within them, there was 
not one man in twenty who felt any sort of assurance that the 
publication, as aforesaid, was a false and scandalous libel. It 
is entirely untrue to say, as was said the other night on the 
Opposition benches, that Mr. Parne.t’s denial was received 
with jeers. It was not so received, as every witness of the 
scene, not likely to be soon forgotten, can testify ; it was 
received in silence—in the silence if not, or not everywhere, 
of incredulity, yet of the profoundest uncertainty and 
doubt. This was why the motion made on Tuesday by 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt was not made three years ago. 
The Gladstonians were not one whit more ready to stake 
their credit as a party on the assertion of Mr. Parnewy’s 
innocence than their opponents were to stake theirs on the 
assumption of his guilt. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, it must have needed a larger draft than usual on the 
abundant Gladstonian stock of impudent hypocrisy to 
enable the members of that party to stand up in the 

nce of Mr. Parnett and denounce the Ministers and 
Ministerialists for not having taken his word for it that 
the letter was a forgery. For how much there was to 
choose between the two parties in respect of their faith in 
him no man knows better than Mr. Parnewt himself. 


COUP DE TETE A LA ORLEANS. 


jee facts must be carefully kept in mind in judging 
the coup de téte of the Duke of Orteans. The one 
is that the thing is done in France, the other that it is 
done by a member of the OrtEans branch of the House of 
Beurson. If, therefore, it appears to be marked by a good 
deal of posing, and conducted with a keen appreciation of 
the solid value of humbug, we must remember that the 
theatrical element will not necessarily damage its effect, 
and also that no man can escape from his blood. Further, 
it would be unfair not to acknowledge that the part which 
the Duke has undertaken to play isa difficult one. Youthful 
ardour rushing, regardless of peril, to defend its native 
land presents, no doubt, a heart-stirring spectacle; but 
then time, place, and general conduct must all be fitting. 
In this case the necessary adaptation of parts to the whole 
is to seek. When a country has more soldiers than it can 
supply with bedding, and is in a profound state of peace 
with all the world, it can hardly be said to be in a pressing 
state of danger. Youthful ardour, again, is not a thing 
which ought to look too calculating. A tendency to quibble 
and chop logic on the letter of the law becomes it ill. Of 
this there are not wanting signs in the conduct of His 
Highness. When a young gentleman justifies the passion 
of his youth by pointing out that a military law of 1888 
must be supposed to have, by implication, repealed the 
fourth clause of a quite different law passed in 1886, he 
reminds the impartial onlooker a good deal more of Mr. 
than of Heyrt IV. The “heart of twenty years,” 
of which the Duke's advocate spoke so feelingly on 
Wednesday, must have had the guidance of a head 
not unacquainted with the quirks of the law before 
it used this argument. We, for our part, do not like 
that black beard he put on at Geneva, or the cloth cap 
which made him look quite like an Englishman, or the 
turned-up collar—all devices @ la General BounaNcEr in- 
tended to conceal the bold adventurer from people who did 
not know him and were not looking out for him, which 
smack somewhat of the amateur detective, Neither is it clear 
why a martial young gentleman, whose soul burns within 
him till his body is allowed to bear the musket, could not 
ve travelled the easy journey from Geneva to Paris 
without summoning M. pe Luynes to take the tickets 
for him and see him through. The warrior who is 
going to take his coat off has really no need to ask a 
end to come several hundred miles to be told in 
confidence that the magnanimous act is about to be com- 
re He ought to do it without solemnly posing before- 
d. To us the selection of a confidant seems to have been 
nunate, The brother in arms of a possible king ought 
Dake be too much hand in glove with reporters. The one 
~— € ought not to have allowed the other Duke to be puffed 
rival sensation to Mile. Bomparp. The descendant of 


that for consistency sake he should not have allowed the 
descendant of Gaston p’'ORLEANS to be made too obtrusively. 
comfortable in prison just when he was rushing to suffer 
horrors from love of the military service of his country. 
“ Hors-d’eeuvres variés, sole Joinville, filet de chevreuil, 
“ faisan réti, parfait parliné aux framboises, fruits, poires, 
“café, fine champagne (1848), vin—Chiteau Lagrange,” 
sounds like a comfortable déjewner. It was a mistake to 
begin these meals, There was no need to insist on prison 
fare. That would have been posing in the opposite extreme. 
Something simple—a filet, for instance, and a demi-litre of 
sound Médoc would have been juste miliew. Having begun 
these meals, it was yet another mistake to give them up 
when the papers took to japing. 

In fact, there have been mistakes of many kinds 
made in the inception and conduct of this elaborately- 
planned coup de téte—due to one cause. With the 
single exception of the very able and very debauched 
Regent, no member of this family has ever been able to 
be straightforward in his vice or his virtue. Since the 
soldier of Jemappes, too, they have taken to being manly 
and candid, and to the practice of the respectable, with 
a laborious cunning which betrays itself at every turn. 
They display the family virtues, and arrange Spanish 
marriages, they make munificent gifts which cost them 
nothing, they wave the banner with one hand and hold the 
other out for money, they talk of the monarchical tradition 
of France, while they are not only popular but populacier ; 
they want to play the heroic game, but to do it in comfort 
and safety. There is a smear of this nasty Orleanist cant 
over the whole of this cheap adventure. As for the yo 
Duke himself, the best we can wish for him is that he may 
have to do the two years which he has incurred by insisting 
on performing, at the age of twenty-one, an obligation 
which he professes to think became incumbent on him at 
the age of twenty. Or as an alternative, he might do the 
service in one of the compagnies de discipline, which, on his 
own showing, he has deserved for a year’s desertion. In 
either case he would come in contact with wholesome 
realities which might make a man of him. If they madea 
Regent v’Orteavs of him, that might not injure his chance 
of one day sitting on the throne of France. In all this, 
however, we are perhaps falling into the fault against 
which we began by warning our readers, and are judging 
as Englishmen. After all, the thing has been done in 
France by a Frenchman and for Frenchmen. That being 
so, it may be the cowp de téte will serve its end. French- 
men are so abjectly enslaved to words that they may possibly 
be favourably influenced by the display the Duke has made 
of himself. No set of phrases are more popular at present 
than those which assert the duty of every Frenchman. 
to serve hiscountry. The Duke has used them lavishly, and 
not without effect, as is shown by the ridiculous scene 
which occurred when the judge did the only thing he could. 
possibly have done, unless it had been to inflict the maxi- 
mum instead of the minimum penalty for the offence which 
had undoubtedly been committed. A country in which. 
lawyers do not feel like fools when they rush out of Court, 
to lay flowers at the foot of a statue, by way of protest 
against what they must know was certain to happen, is not 
to be judged by the rules we should apply to ourselves. It 
may be that the same class which was attracted by the 
black charger and glib self-assertion of General BouLaNcEn 
will be delighted by the heroism of the Duke of OrtEaNs. In 
that case his party will obtaina certain advantage. In any. 


case it is safe to take it for granted that the young man, 
has scored as against the Bonapartist Pretender of his 
generation. 
to advertise yourself, than to be mainly known for dis. 
respect to your father. If it should happen that a sub- 
stantial majority of Frenchmen become sufliciently disgusted 
with the Republic to vote against it, they will know that 
the Count of Paris has a son who is capable of exerting 
himself. They will remember that the lad came forward 
in a public way to assert that, after all, he is a Frenchman, 
and ought to be allowed to do the military duty which all 
Frenchmen are supposed to be bound to do. They will pro, 
bably not remember that he knew he would not be allowed. 
to do it, and that it was very unlikely he would be com- 
pelled to suffer the legal penalty for breach of the law of 
1836. 


It is better to play theatrical tricks, in order. 


That Frenchmen may become disgusted with the Re- 


public is still by no means unlikely. General BouLangEr 
is beaten, and the Exhibition has done its work; but the 


favourite of Lovis XIII. might also have remembered 


financial difficulty has not disappeared. Neither is it likely 
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to be removed. In the course of the last few days its exist- 
ence and magnitude have been forced on the attention of 
the deputies. The immense floating debt of France is still 
not funded, and the difficulty of meeting the charges it will 
impose has been increased by the folly of the last Chamber. 
A great addition has been made to the Budget of the army 
by the new military law establishing universal and uniform 
service in the ranks, This measure has naturally added to 
the number of men in the ranks. Asa matter of course, 
they must be paid, fed, and supplied with kits. So little 
had the Chamber and the War Office which passed this law 
foreseen its inevitable consequences that they had entirely 
omitted to supply the money needed for these purposes. 
There are not even beds enough for the extra men swept into 
the ranks. They have been voted, and the money must be 
found for them. This is only one example among many of 
the almost insane bad management of the old Chamber. 
Another, and perhaps even better, instance was the credit 
for the fortification of Cherbourg which it forced on an un- 
willing Minister of Marine. The new Chamber has to meet 
all the demands left it by its predecessor. At present 
Ministers are anxiously considering how this is to be done. 
A serious reduction of expenditure is apparently impos- 
sible. It cannot be effected in the civil estimates without 
offending voters who expect that national money is to be 
lavished on their communes. It cannot be effected in the 
army and navy without offending the national feeling. An 
increase of taxation would certainly not be borne without 
intense discontent. In this pass the business of Ministers 
is to find a third course, and they will be put to it to find 
on2. For the moment the most likely resource to be 
adopted is a thoroughgoing system of Protection—or at 
least the nearest approach to it which treaties and the op- 
position of Free-traders will permit. Protection will, of 
course, mean an increase in prices, and will not necessarily 
bring any material increase of revenue. If it is tried and 
fails, the choice will lie between increase of direct taxation 
and the suppression of the Budget of the Church. Either 
of those measures will almost certainly bring the Republic 
to a pass at which a splendid opening will present itself to 
any new BouLancer. It may be that the Duke of OrLEANs 
is destined for the part. If so, he may receive the reward 
due to his imitation of the General’s methods. 


AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION. 


federation is a great idea, which Englishmen 

in all parts of the world would gladly see pass into 
achievement, and which many are striving to make good. 
But the difficulties of carrying it out were always visible to 
those: who, with some knowledge of the different con- 
dition of things in different parts of the Empire, had 
imagination enough to view the project now with 
Canadian, now with Australian, now with South African 
eyes—looking to the diverse interests of the various 
colonies, and considering them as they must necessarily be 
considered “on the spot.” Not that any such survey com- 
pels a reasonable mind to give up the idea. Imperial 
federation would bring with it advantages so great, and 
its accomplishment would be so extremely gratifying to 
that perfectly wholesome sentiment, British pride in domi- 
nation, that it would not be abandoned if the difficulties 
that stand in the way of it were more stubborn than 
they really are. Nevertheless, it is quite evident by this 
time that Imperial federation is not to be accomplished 
out of hand. No plan yet conceived has brought the 
project nearer to attainment; but it should not be very 
difficult to avoid all approach to the contrary thing 
in the colonies, and all provocation to it at home, 
till the common misfortune threatens which is more likely 
than anything else to do the business. Something else may 
be done, which we may presently mention. Meanwhile 
we have to welcome a movement in Australasia which, 
whether it means colonial federation first and last, or 
whether it can be regarded as not that alone, but also as a 
step towards Imperial federation, must be applauded. 

A Conference is sitting at Melbourne with intent to bring 
about a federation of the Australasian colonies as speedily 
as may seem convenient. Proposals for union have been 
debated before ; but nothing could be made of them at the 
time, on account (mainly) of the very warm jealousies 
between New South Wales and Victoria. 


well without fiscal union ; and the difficulties of arranging 
a common tariff were supposed to be insuperable. Now, 
however, the jealousies seem to have softened very con- 
siderably, if they have not melted away altogether; 
and if we may judge from the Conference speeches 
so far as they have been reported while we write, federa- 
tion with or without fiscal union is the desire of nearly 
all the delegates—certainly of the more important; 
the tariffs difficulty has taken a lower place in the estima- 
tion of most; and the main question is whether measures 
should*not be immediately set afoot to confederate Aus- 
tralasia. New South Wales has been the most obstructive 
colony hitherto; but it was Sir Henry Parkes who, 
at Melbourne, moved that, “in the opinion of this Con- 
“ ference, the best interests and the present and future pro- 
“ sperity of the Australian colonies will be promoted by an 
“early union under the Crown”; and that the develop- 
ment of “the national life of Australasia in population, 
“ wealth, discovery, resources, and governing capacity” 
warrants the union of the colonies under one Legislature 
and Executive Government. Sir Henry Parkes had already 
spoken strongly in favour of uniting under one Govern- 
ment and one flag, “though it should not go forth for one 
“ moment that, in seeking complete authority over our own 
“ affairs, we are seeking any separation from the great 
“ Empire.” The Victorian delegates spoke vigorously in 
the same sense. The Queensland delegate said that he 
would be disappointed if the Conference failed to lay the 
foundation of a strong Federal Government. The Tas- 
manians were represented as so anxious for federation 
that they would rather have partial union than none, 
The delegate from Western Australia could only com- 
plain of Sir Henry Parkes’s motion as being “somewhat 
“too abstract”; he moved that the Conference should 
lay down the lines of federation. The representative of 
distant New Zealand doubted whether the time had 
come for union, though he saw no real difficulty about 
it, and was sure it would be established before long. 
More hesitating was the South Australian delegate, who 
thought federation should not be forced; but the reports 
leave no doubt that the predominant feeling predominates 
strongly. This is more clearly seen from the tone that 
was generally taken when the fiscal difficulty was dealt 
with. It is obviously a disturbing one for the Victorian 
delegates. They acknowledge that there can be no com- 
plete federation with hostile tariffs, but have made up 
their minds that a sufficiently effective union (“ for which 
“ the people of Victoria are prepared to make sacrifices”) 
can be established without a uniform fiscal system. “Let 
“us have federation with or without fiscal union,” cries 
the Queenslander, echoing the general opinion. As for 
the once-obstructive New South Wales, its Prime Minister 
is reported to have said that “the question of a common 
“ tariff was a mere trifle as compared with the question 
“ of national existence : subordinate questions should be 
sunk.” 


From all this it would appear that Australasian fede- 
ration has become a common desire, which there is a general 
eagerness to satisfy. Most of its advocates at the Uonfer- 
ence are known to be thorough men of business, as well as 
resolute politicians. It must be supposed that they have 
well considered the ways and means, and believe that no 
differences of a forbidding character are likely to arise. 
Nevertheless, we may still doubt whether the federation 
project will proceed at once to accomplishment ; but not 
that the men whose business it is to think for these 
Southern colonies, and whose judgment is trusted most by 
the various Australian communities, believe themselves 
to be under strong compulsion to federate as soon as may 
be. And we can well understand why. These colonies are 
growing richer, they are becoming a more tempting prize, 
every day. They see fleets upon the seas that are not 
British, and are aware that, at their present rate of 
growth, these fleets will become far more formidable tet 
years hence, or even five; while another powerful navy 8 
coming into existence. This when new fields of enterprisé 
are opening out for Australian commerce, and while the 
Australians see, in what they regard as their own waters, 
an aggressive competition at work which the Home Govern 
ment rather permits than hinders. We may think the 
Australians unreasonable on that point ; but, reasonable or 
unreasonable, that is their view. “ Defence,” “the defences, 
“the question of national existence”—the constant 1 


Not that more ! = 
substantial obstacles were absent. Federation cannot work | debates testifies to the fundamental purpose of federation; 


currence of words and phrases like these in the Conferente 
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tariffs and the rest, shows how importunate that purpose is 
felt to be. Defence—and ability to command a greater 
degree of attention from the Government at home. When 
we read that Mr. Deakin, a remarkably eloquent Victorian, 
“ referred to the question of the New Hebrides, Samoa, 
“ and other places in the Pacific, and said that the voice of 
“ Australia should be heard as one by the Imperial Go- 
“vernment,” we recall certain disappointments and 
grievances which were bitterly resented in the colonies 
lately, and understand his meaning at once. It is beyond 
all doubt true that, in seeking federation, the Australian 
colonies are “‘ not seeking separation from the great Empire,” 
as Sir Henry Parkes put it. But we shall find when we 
get full reports of the Conference speeches that one very 
su)stantial part of the design is that which Mr. Deakin 
spoke of. The Australians propose that, when any further 
questions of New Guinea, the New Hebrides, Samoa, 
and other places in the Pacific do arise, Australasia 
shall be able to speak with one voice to the Imperial 
Government. Remonstrance from this colony to-day, from 
that to-morrow, from others hardly at all, is found to be 
of small effect, or none. It will be a different thing when 
an Australian Union speaks by the mouth of a Federal 
Government ; and it is even thought, perhaps, that it will 
not speak with less effect if the Union has some sort of 
naval and military equipment wherewith to help itself. 
That, we shall probably find, is the mother-motive of the 
movement, and we must allow that it is a reasonable 
motive by ourselves supplied. Moreover, it is true in 
any case that the time has come when the Australians 
should lay the foundations of what, with courage and 
good luck, will become a great maritime Power in the 
Pacific; and though it is possible to suspect in the 
federation movement an intention to prepare for separation 
from the mother-country, it is as reasonable to hope that 
Imperial federation will be advanced when Australasia has 
become compacted under a Union Government and a Union 
Executive. That consequence, however, must depend very 
much upon ourselves; and the something that we can do 
is, not to repeat our very unimperial conduct in “ the ques- 
“tion of the New Hebrides, Samoa, and other places in the 
“ Pacific,” and to strengthen the fleets of the Empire in 
every sea. 


THE LAST MINUTE. 


HE Treasury Minute relating to the future position of 

the Lower Division of the Civil Service is a document 
to be recommended to the intelligent foreigner. It will 
teach him a great deal about the administration of this 
great Empire. The details of it are copious and confusing, 
but of them we do not speak at present. They may be left 
to employ and enliven the evening leisure of Lower or, as 
it seems we ought in future to say, Second Division clerks. 
The spirit of the thing is what we particularly admire. 
There is about it a laboriousness, a painful desire to be quite 
fair in holding the scales between “ the clerks and the tax- 
“payer,” and a plentiful lack of knowledge of human 
nature, which is admirably characteristic of the Treasury's 
dealings with the Civil Service. The due apportionment of 
increments of 5/. is attended to with the care which our 
noble War Office devotes to the buttons, or the thread 
on the backs of gloves, which absorb its great soul. No 
effort is spared to persuade six-hour men and seven-hour 
men that they are being treated with the utmost fair- 
ness. This is all very good, but what inspires us with 
absolute joy is the substitution of Second for Lower as a 
title. The Second Division is to consist, as the Lower did, 
of gentlemen who will be required to work for ever in a 
blind alley, leading to a salary of 350/. a year. ‘Chat is 
their outlook; but, if they are no longer to be called 
Lower, it is presumed they will be happy. To be sure, we 
are not quite certain that My Lords of the Treasury are 
altogether wrong. It is a fact that, if you only butter 
humanity's parsnips in the proper way, it will consume that 
insipid vegetable with appetite. Many hundreds of useful 
public servants in India found the title of Uncovenanted a 
@eater grievance than the payment of their pensions in 
Tupees at the rate of exchange. Perhaps, then, My Lords 


while the present readiness to sink all minor questions of 


titles all correct), they have supplied pabulum for human 
ambition. The Minute leaves the ordinary layman feeliag 
much like the student whom Faust left MepnistoPHELEs 
to interview. A mill-wheel goes round in one’s head. The 
Civil Servant may be quite happy. It may be enough for 
him to feel that he isin the First of the Upper of Second, 
while another man is only in the Second of Lower of Upper. 
It is quite Byzantine, but then every Government office is 
more or less a little Byzantium. 

Looking at the thing by the mere light of nature, we 
should have thought that, if the Treasury wished to be sure 
of getting all the stupidest men in the country, and the 
least enterprising, it has been going the right way to work. 
If that is the object, why take all this trouble? Mere 
copyists and mechanical clerks can be obtained in any 
number in this country at commercial rates on commercial 
terms, which are a month’s warning or a month's salary— 
and there would be no need for all this fuss. It may sound 
blasphemous, but we really cannot understand why a 
Government office should not take the inferior kind of 
clerk on when it wants him, and pay him off when it does 
not, precisely as a bank does, There would be not the 
smallest difficulty in finding men all guaranteed as bank 
clerks are, and they could do no more harm than this excel- 
lent body of men does, for two good reasons. First, 
because the vast majority of clerks are not rogues; and, 
secondly, because they know nothing with which they could 
do any mischief. We say this with a distinct consciousness 
of our own wickedness ; the proposal being as good as a 
subversion of all social order, and a sheer opening of the 
floodgates of anarchy. However, there it is; and we 
persist in thinking it quite good sense. The Treasury will 
have nothing to say to it, of course ; and goes on with its old 
Chineseries. As for this particular Chinesery, it seems to 
us neither better nor worse than a round dozen of others 
we have seen. Only the most foolish of mankind can 
suppose that we shall not have the whole business of new 
scales of pay, new increments, new names, new readjust- 
ments over again in a few years, and that in the meantime 
the public service will not go on just as it did before. 
How long is it since we reorganized the Dockyards, and 
have they not just turned out H.M.S. Barham all wrong ? 
Plus ¢a change plus c'est la méme chose, is a common. quota- 
tion, but really human virtue is not strong enough to 
resist the use of it when assailed by Treasury minutes. 


THE REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 
wo we say that the Report of the Special Com- 


mission administers a heavy and, as we believe will 
appear more clearly every day, a seriously damaging blow 
to the cause of Gladstonian Parnellism, we do not, of course, 
mean that there is anything very novel or startling in its 
conclusions. It is, no doubt, a perfectly just criticism upon 
it that it does not impute to the Parnellite party and its 
leader any graver responsibility for Irish crime and outrage 
than already attached to them in the minds of all reason- 
able Englishmen, and that the subversive political designs 
which it brings home to a certain number of this party 
are no other or worse than had been already ascribed to 
them with the fullest conviction by every Englishman who 
has laid aside his political spectacles to study their acts and 
utterances through his natural organs of vision. But, true 
as it may be that this is a perfectly fair criticism of the 
Report—true as it may be that the Special Commission 
decline to go further in their conclusions than the majority 
of the public had gone before them, it does not on that 


account follow that their pronouncements will make little 


impression on the public. A judicial “finding of the 
“ facts” on any political question will always possess im- 
portance and impressiveness for a people with long tradi- 
tions of respect for the integrity, ability, and political inde- 
pendence of their judges ; and, while this will be the effect of 
the Report on all the more serious portion of the public, we 
have to thank the Gladstonians themselves for the un- 
doubtedly stronger effect which it is now likely to produce 
upon the merely popular imagination than might at one 
time have been expected. Bounce and swagger are not 
always good tactical weapons, even in a battle in which they 


ve shown a cynical knowledge of human nature after all. 
By substituting new names, and subdividing into First of 
Lower, and Second of Upper of Lower, and Lower of 
Second of Third, and so forth (we hope we have got the 


are so largely employed, and are often so effective as they 
are in the political one, and the Gladstonians are now about 
to pay the penalty of an unwisely excessive resort to these 
weapons, at and ever since the time of the breakdown of 
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the graver case against Mr. Parneti. They have strutted 
and shouted so incessantly over that success, and the 
anticipated triumphs to which it was to lead, that they 
have succeeded, much to their own detriment, in begetting 
in many unthinking quarters an expectation that the 
Parnellites were going to “ win all along the line ”—a state 
of mind to which the actual tenor of the Report, with its 
severe condemnations of the words, methods, and aims of 
many, or all, of that party, must be very disconcerting. 


It is not, however, by its effect as a popular sensation 
that the value of the Report must be measured. That 
effect is a matter of the very smallest possible importance, 
inasmuch as, whether great or small, it would have been of 
an equally evanescent character. The real weight and 
moment of the document, its true and chief value for serious 
political purposes, lie in its bearing on the great public ques- 
tion of the day, and in particular on the position of that 
English political party which, in respect to this question, 
has made the cause of “the respondents” its own. To 
measure the probable effect of the Report on the estimation 
in which this party and its policy are held by the country 
we must not confine ourselves to the bare recapitulation of 
findings at the close of the document. A much more ex- 
tended examination than this, an examination for which we 
have at present neither time nor space, must be devoted to 
its pages. The résumé of evidence and the observations of 
the Commissioners must be studied in the body of the 
Report itself; and, unless we are very much mistaken, the 
result of such a study—at least as undertaken by the only 
portion of the public to whom this or any other Report, or, 
indeed, any other serious thing in life, is a matter of more 
than twenty-four hours’ interest—will be to convince the 
student that the English party allied, and bound to main- 
tain their alliance, with the men whose acts and language 
the Commissioners have been reviewing, have thereby abso- 
lutely forfeited all claim to the confidence, and even the 
respect, of their fellow-countrymen. The finding of the 
Commission with regard to the political objects of 
certain specified members of that party (among whom are 
to be found the two chief objects of Gladstonian adulation, 
Mr. Ditton and Mr. O’Brien); their deliverances with 

to boycotting, which Gladstonians are bound to 
defend ; their observations on incitements to intimidation 
and their results, those incitements of which during the 
last three years not a single word of condemnation has 
fallen from Mr. GuapstonE and his party—these are only a 
few out of the many passages in the Report which deserve 
a careful study, and the effect of studying which will be, we 
are convinced, to inflict far deeper and more lasting damage 
on the English adherents of Parnellism than their organs, 
and perhaps their leader himself, are as yet able to realize. 


LEAVINGS OF A LIFETIME. 


R. MONTAGU WILLIAMS'S Leaves of a Life 
MacMILLAN) are perhaps, in a metaphorical sense, 

the thinnest of recent reminiscences. The two volumes 
are not, indeed, materially very thick, and it would be diffi- 
cult for a moderately attentive reader of newspapers during 
the last twenty-five years to find anything in the book 
which he did not know before. Experience, however, 
proves the substantial, if not the literal, falsity of 
a famous maxim. It may be easy not to write a tragedy 
in five acts. It is evidently not easy not to write auto- 
biographical memoirs in two volumes. Those who may 
from time to time have felt an interest in the profes- 
sional career of Mr. Montagu Wittiams can seldom have 
been disappointed in their search for information. Some 
people live more or less in the dark. The detective, over 
whose decadence Mr. WituiaMs groans, conducted his 
labours in secret, and when the veil is lifted we at least see 
something we could not have seen before. A diplomatist, 
@ private secretary, a leading member of the Civil Service, 
may produce an effect upon the world which is altogether 
out of proportion to what the world knows of him. If, 
therefore, circumstances enable him, and vanity or some 
nobler motive prompts him, to depict the other side of the 
cards, and show how the game was played, the result is 
at least novel, though it may not always be edifying. 
But a successful barrister, especially if his success has been 
won in criminal Courts, lives constantly in the public eye. 
His feats are chronicled, his speeches are reported, the tricks 


credulity. The morning papers describe his appearance, 
and the evening papers illustrate what the morning papers 
have described. There is only one thing unknown about 
him, and that is the amount of his income. But on that 
really interesting topic Mr. WiL.1AMs preserves an im- 
penetrable silence. He tells once more the story of various 
trials for murder and other heinous crimes. It was not 
worth doing, and it is not done well. If, indeed, Mr, 
Witims had steered clear of newspaper cuttings, if he 
had abjured the scissors and thrown the pastepot out of 
the window, he might have produced something which the 
world would less willingly let die. He narrates at some 
length the theft of his dog. But the theft of a lawyer's 
dog is not more exciting than the theft of anybody else’s, 
There are some mildly amusing anecdotes about sh 

solicitors, compliments to Mr. Gzorcr Lewis of a kind with 
which he must be rather surfeited, and a really good story 
about a thirteenth juryman. The rest is all but leather 
and prunella, legal shop, pathetic eloquence of prisoners, 
“ learned judge deeply affected,” and so on, and so forth. 


Now Mr. Wituiams might have done much better than 
this. His course through the wilderness of this world 
must have brought him into contact with many odd places 
and many queer people. Bow Street we know, and the 
Old Bailey we know. Serjeant Batiantine’s style of cross- 
examination is familiar, and we have heard it said by them 
of old time that Lord Westsury, after shooting his game- 
keeper, accused Sir ALEXANDER CockBuRN of the act. It 
is truly Christian of Mr. Wit.1Ams, all things considered, 
to speak so highly of Lord Bramwett. But the lucidity 
of that eminent person’s mind is sufficiently well known, 
and of his quaint, dry humour Mr. WILtiams gives not a 
single specimen. That the late Sir Joun HoLker was 
affectionately called “Jack,” and that the present Lorp 
Cuier Justice declined to take judicial notice of Mr, 
Corney Gratn’s celebrity, are very notorious truths, though 
Mr. Wit.1Ms entirely spoils the point of Lord CoLEripcE’s 
remark by leaving out the comical humility. Nobody 
wants a rehash of forensic gossip such as he who 
runs may read, and most people would rather run 
away from. Mr. Wutiiams has associated with inte- 
resting persons; but they have not imparted that 
quality to his remarks about them. The present Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, for instance, who has fought his way from the 
Mayor's Court and the Old Bailey to the Cabinet and the 
House of Lords, is a good subject for a memoir-writer. Mr. 
Wituims has nothing better to tell us than that Lord 
Hatssury hates the smell of tobacco, and always waited 
breakfast for his juniors. Mr. Witi1aMs was a successful 
cross-examiner, and cross-examination as an art has some 
intellectual attractiveness. But there are more readable 
and entertaining hints upon it in one chapter of Zaylor on 
Evidence than in the whole of Mr. Wit1aMs’s two volumes. 
Mr. Wii11ams has, in fact, done exactly the reverse of what 
he ought to have done. He has put before his readers 
what they knew before, or could find elsewhere. He has 
kept back what he knows and they do not; what they 
cannot discover for themselves, but what he ought to be 
capable of telling them. It may be indecorous for police 
magistrates to enter at large upon the intricacies of criminal 
defence and the best method of cheating the gallows. But 
then they should procure some better employment for their 
leisure hours than autobiography. 

When Mr. Montacu Witi1ams, casting aside, like the 
late Mr. Maruews, the garb of a hired advocate, expresses 
his views upon general topics, his opinions are distinguished 
for caution rather than for originality. He considers Mr. 
GLapsTonE to be a great orator, although, being a Conser- 
vative, he cannot agree with his political principles. He 
heard Mr. Disraeut speak, and delivers a considered judg- 
ment to the effect that that statesman possessed a combina- 
tion of tact and genius. He regards poverty as a fruitful 
cause of crime; aud holds that, in respect of cleanliness, 28 
well as sufficiency of accommodation, the dwellings of the 
poorest class in London leave much to be desired. It 8 
impossible to quarrel with such correct and unimpeachable 
doctrine. Whether it be more or less profitable to the soul 
and nourishing to the intelligence than the facsimile letters 
of Lerroy, the murderer, and Orton, the perjured convict, 


his readers, is a question of casuistry which we shall 

assume the province of determining. Mr. WILLIAMS was 
an excellent speaker at the Bar, far better than most suc 
cessful advocates, and the peroration to his defence ° 


of his trade are eulogized by ignorance for the benefit of 


Lamson, printed in the Appendix, is a fine example of forensi¢ 


which Mr. Witx1ams spreads before the delighted eyes of 
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oratory in the class which Mr. Witttams practised. But 
the literary gift has been denied him by the higher 
powers, and his rather ostentatious contempt for Serjeant 
Ba.iantine’s work is hardly justified by the style of his 
own. The lay reader will not derive from Mr. W1L11AMs’s 
jottings a very exalted notion of the advocate’s calling, or 
of the qualifications necessary for carrying it on. Law has, 
indeed, in this respect some resemblance to whist. Most games 
are won and lost on the cards, whether held bya “CavenpisH” 
or a duffer. It is only now and again that advocacy or play 
can make any difference to the issue. There is an old 
rhyme which says :— 

If life were a thing that money could buy, 

The poor could not live and the rich would not die. 


The paradox has some application to courts of criminal 
justice, where murderers have escaped with their necks 
through the figure they were able to put on the brief. But 
happily such cases are rare, or the foundations of society 
would be broken up. 

Mr. Wi.1AMs’s good stories are few and far between. 
The best is an interlocutory observation of Mr. Justice 
WIGHTMAN, witty in the actual, and not merely the judicial, 
sense. ‘“‘ Mr. Ripron, you've said that before.” “ Have I, 
“my Lord? I’m very sorry. I quite forgot it.” “ Don’t 
“ apologize, Mr. Risroy. I forgive you; for it was a very 
“long time ago.” It may be charitably hoped that the 
following anecdote of Mr. Justice Hawkins is, if not a 
mistake, at least an exaggeration. “Just as Best was 
“ about to rise to address the jury for the prisoner, a large 
“ white envelope was handed to him by the usher. It was 
“sealed with black sealing-wax and bound with black 
“ribbon. Upon opening it, Best discovered that the 
“ envelope contained a black hatband and a pair of black 
“kid gloves. These had been sent to him by Hawks as 
“ anticipatory mourning for his client.” Considering that 
“his client” was about to be hanged for an abominable 
murder, the flavour of this somewhat stupid practical joke 
is rather strong, and not very sweet. Mr. Monracu 
Wittiams is, as he not unfrequently reminds us, an 
Eton man. But his orthography is anything rather than 
Etonian. “ Piumprree” and “ Exvuiorr” for “ Prumprre” 
and “ Exior” suggest but a faint and ungrateful recol- 
lection of Heyry’s holy shade. Perhaps the display of 
classical scholarship which garnishes every chapter but 
one with a Latin quotation, and that one with the Greek 
for “There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” 
may be held to compensate for these typographical errors, 
which, indeed, do not stand alone. Mr. J. O. Grirrits 
appears as “Grirriras,” and the late member for North- 
ampton, Mr. C. G. MerewertueEr, is disguised as “ MErry- 
“WEATHER.” Has Mr. Wiiu1AMs employed an amanuensis, 
and omitted to scrutinize the proofs? Mr. W1L.1aMs speaks 
well of so many people that we should be sorry to speak 
ill of him. But a book is a serious thing, and these 
patched-up volumes do not deserve the name. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PONSONBY ESTATE. 


excellent divine and pastor, Canon who 
is at present in London engaged in the dutiful attempt 
to promote an enterprise which has been formally con- 
demned by the head of his Church, has, it seems, been 
wronged by the reporters. He was stated to have at the 
Holborn Town Hall “denounced the men who paid their 
“rent as dastards.” What he did say, it appears, was that 
certain tenants who were attempting to obtain reduction of 
their rent by legal means “would have been considered 
“ dastards”"—which means, if we may so interpret Canon 
Ke.ier’s straightforward way of putting things, that he 
would consider them dastards if, on hearing that other 
tenants had been served with eviction notices, they had 
not desisted from legal attempts to reduce their rents and 
resorted to the illegal method of handing over the money 
to the promoters of the Plan of Campaign. How much 

on KEwieR takes by this explanation we leave his 
English readers to judge. The point is only interesting in 
Tespect of the light which it throws on the reverend 
gentleman’s ethics. Liberal allowance should be made 
for him and Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Cavston, and the 
Test of the English and Irish spouters and shouters at 
the Holborn Town Hall last Wednesday, by reason of a 
certain untoward coincidence of which they have been the 


a pamphlet of some five and twenty pages, entitled the 
“ Plan of Campaign and the Ponsonby Estate,” has been 
issued by “The Liberal Union of Ireland,” the “ plain tale” 
of which as thoroughly and finally “ puts down” the noisy 
and unscrupulous agitators of the combined parties as if 
the Irish Liberal Union were Prince Hat himself, and the 
Irish Campaigner were that personage to whom, except in 
point of veracity, it would be grossly unjust, we need not 
say to whom, to compare him—Sir Jomn Fatstarr. 

For this lucid and dispassionate statement of the case will 
satisfy anybody who cares to study it, and who has a mind and 
conscience open to conviction, that the whole history of the 
alleged oppression of tenants on the Ponsonsy estates is one 
tissue of falsehood from end to end. From the very first pro- 
position of the agitators, which is to the effect that the re- 
jected Parnellite Relief Bill of 1886 would have operated for 
the benefit of the Ponsonby tenants, whereas only one-fourth 
of them would have come under its provisions—from this 
mendacity onwards through the whole series of misstate- 
ments and misrepresentations, of suppressiones veri and 
suggestiones falsi, by which it has been attempted to make 
out that the demands of the Plan of Campaign are only 
reasonable and necessary, the history is a uniform one. 
Mr. Ponsonsy has expended large sums in improvements, 
for which no single agitator has ever had the honesty to 
give him credit ; his dealings with his tenants, when- 
ever they have come under judicial review—as in the 
case of the leases which Canon KeEtver has discussed so 
imaginatively—have been approved and upheld ; his offers 
of rent-reduction, which sinister influences have compelled 
his tenants to reject, have been on the most liberal and in- 
dulgent seale. ina word, the contrast between the facts 
set forth in the pamphlet and the allegations of the Irish 
agitators and their English accomplices or dupes is glaring. 
There has been as yet no attempt on the part of the Par- 
nellite press to answer the pamphlet, though it has been 
out some days. We earnestly commend its perusal to the 
English public. 


PEDIGREE SHORTHORNS. 


ANIAS of all sorts are apt to be expensive, and fanciers 
run into many extravagances on the excuse of its being 
most economical in the end to have everything the very best of 
its kind. Having made this candid admission, we propose to 
make a few general remarks upon the breeding of pedigree short- 
horns, and then to show that what used to be considered a 
luxurious fad, has now become a legitimate and profitable branch 
of ordinary English farming, one, moreover, which is as much 
within the reach of the amateur who only keeps a few cows to 
supply his own house} with milk as of the great agriculturist 
with four or five hundred acres or the rich landowner with his 
model farm. 
There are several ways of forming a herd of pedigree short- 
horns, and obviously there is none better than to buy a bull of 
the very best blood and some cows of the very best blood, and 
mate them together; but a more interesting, if more tedious, 
method is to cross one’s own non-pedigree cows, if they happen 
to be good ones, with a first-rate pedigree bull, to mate the 
produce with another pedigree bull, and so on for the few genera- 
tions required to make the produce eligible for entry in Coates’s 
Herd Book as pure pedigree shorthorns. It is true that this isa 
slow proeess ; but it should prove a source of great amusement and 
gratification, and the stock resulting from such “ out-crosses ” are 
usually very healthy, good milkers, and prolific breeders. The 
gradual development of the produce from half-and-half to three- 
quarters-bred, from this to pure-bred all but one-eighth, and 
so on, offers a most interesting and instructive study to the 
shorthorn-fancier. There is, of course, nothing to prevent his 
buying some pedigree cows in the meantime, and endeavouring to 
breed the very best of stock while he continues his experiment. 
A breeder of horses would be horror-stricken at the suggestion 
that a few crosses should qualify a colt for the Stud Book. A 
horse with a fraction of the blood of a mare unentered in 
that volume, although herself almost thoroughbred, or even 
absolutely thoroughbred, but unrecorded through either accident 
or negligence, is technically as half-bred as the son of a thorough- 
bred horse and a cart mare. Then in America, where the breed- 
ing of pedigree shorthorns is at least as fashionable as in England, 
no amount of crossings will render the future descendants of a 
non-pedigree American cow thoroughbred. In England, again, 
the descendants in the male line of a bull by a half-bred short- 
horn from a pedigree cow would never become eligible for entry 
in the Herd Book after any number of crosses with pedigree 
cows. 
It seems an anomaly that shorthorn breeders should class 
their stock according to the blood of the female line. This, 
however, is practically the case, for a “Bates cow” is not 


necessarily the direct descendant of Bates bulls, but of Bates 
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cows. One of the most in-bred of all lines of shorthorns was 
that of the celebrated Duchesses, of which Mr. Bates bred sixty- 
four, all of them, after the first, being daughters of Duchesses. 
Yet even in this exclusive family the ten Duchesses, from Duchess 
the 33rd to Duchess the 43rd, were by bulls who had not a drop 
of Duchess blood in their veins. If they had been horses, they 
would have been classed as of their sire’s blood, and not of their 
dam’s. On the other hand, it seems hard that the possessor of a 
cow by the son of a Duchess, from a daughter of a son of a 
Duchess, c»uld not have called her a Duchess cow, although she 
might have had ten times as much Duchess blood in her body as 
one of the so-called pure Duchesses. Nay more, the habit of 
classing shorthorn families under the dam’s names may lead to 
confusion, and even errors, among breeders. For instance, Baron 
Butterfly, who had 54 per cent. of Bates blood and only a fraction 
over 3 per cent. of Towneley blood, was called a Towneley bull ; 
and a breeder who used him for a Towneley cow might easily 
have made the mistake of supposing that he was in-breeding pure 
Towneley blood, whereas he would in reality have been making 
an outcross, 

In-breeding has by no means been confined to the shorthorn 
tribe of cattle. For obvious reasons, the herds of wild cattle at 
Hamilton Park, Chillingham, and Chartley have been unavoid- 
ably interbred, until they have either deteriorated or lessened in 
numbers. One of the most notorious instances of in-breeding, 
again, was not among shorthorns, but among longhorns. The 
ancestors of the celebrated longhorn bull, Shakspeare, set the 
table at the beginning of the Prayer-book at open defiance. One of 
these, a bull called Two-Penny, married his mother; their daughter 
married her brother, and her son married his aunt, the result being 
Shakspeare, who was one of the most noted longhorned bulls ever 
bred. Close in-breeding, however, occurs very early in the history 
of shorthorns. The shorthorn bull, Favourite, the ancestor of 
Mr. Bates’s first Duchess, was the son of a brother and a sister, 
and Dr. Darwin says that he “was matched with his own 
daughter, granddaughter, and great-granddaughter, so that the 
produce of this last union, or the great-great-granddaughter, had 
tifteen-sixteenths, or 93°75 per cent. of the blood of Favourite in 
her veins.” A cow called Charmer, born thirty years after 
Favourite’s death, traced back in 408 lines to him, and con- 
sequently in at least 816 to Foljambe, his grandsire, on both 
sides. Mr. Booth’s bull, Crown Prince, who had 1,055 strains of 
Favourite’s blood, was mated with Red Rose, who had 1,344, and 
it has been calculated that each of their offspring could be traced, 
chiefly through Favourite and partly through other ancestors, 
in more than 5,000 distinct lines to the famous bull, Hubback, 
to whom Favourite was in-bred. The great shorthorn breeders, 
the Collingses, whose stock were the foundation of the heres of 
Mr. Bates and Mr. Booth, bred occasionally from father to 
daughter and from mother to son; yet at Charles Collings’s sale, 
the highest prices were obtained for animals which had a certain 
cross in them of so widely opposite a strain as Galloway blood. 
This Galloway “alloy” pede, w- into the great Bates and Booth 
herds themselves. Now, although it is well known that short- 
horns make an excellent cross with Galloways for feeding pur- 
poses, the breeds are so distinct that it might be supposed that 
the most remote descent from a Galloway would have been a 
terrible stain in the pedigree of a shorthorn. 

One of the great principles of breeding, whether among short- 
horns or other animals, is to remedy the defect in a particular 
point of one sex by selecting a mate in which that point is ex- 
ceptionally good. If this were all, breeding would be easy work. 
Unfortunately, if there is great diversity of form between the 
male and the female, an awkward and ill-shaped progeny is 
too often the result. Perhaps a fine milker, but a small and flat- 
sided cow, is mated with a very large and well-shaped bull, 
in the hope of producing a large cow and a good milker. 
The produce may, as likely as not, be a heifer with the cow's 
diminutive size and flat sides, and the non-milking properties 
of the bull's dam. Considerable similarity between the male 
and female is almost necessary if an evenly-shaped progeny is 
desired, and, within these limits, certain defects in one sex may 
be remedied by their opposites in the other. The breeder has 
also to consider whether he is prepared to sacrifice milking- 
powers for shape and beef-making. Unquestionably the best 
showyard shorthorn cows are not, as a general rule, the most 
copious of milkers; nevertheless, many shapely Bates cows of 
the bluest blood have milked very well. Some breeders may think 
us heterodex in advocating the claims of herds of shorthorns of 
a milking strain, and we are well aware that the greatest profit 
is generally to be obtained by the best-shaped rather than by the 
best milking stock ; at the same time, amateurs who prefer good 
milkers and persistently breed from pedigree cows that excel in 
this respect will find no difficulty in getting satisfactory, if not 
extravagant, prices for their descendants. In cheesemaking 
counties it is almost essential that landlords with a taste for 
shorthorns should keep bulls of confirmed milking blood for the 
use of their tenants, even at the sacrifice of certain character- 
istics much sought after by shorthorn fanciers. On the whole, 
however, under ordinary circumstances, it is well to guard 
against the temptation of breeding shorthorns too exclusively 
with a view to either milk- or beef-making. Apart from the fact 
that both are natural functions of all cows, neither should be 
wanting in the ideal shorthorn, although of the two her meat- 
producing powers ought to be rather more developed than her 
powers of yielding milk. 


Some years ago pedigree shorthorns of good blood were worth 
such high prices, their market was so limited, and the risk of 
loss so great that to breed them was highly speculative work. 
Time has in a great measure altered all this. The supply of 
pedigree cows has increased to such an extent that their prices 
have fallen within reasonable limits, and, instead of being mere 
luxuries of the rich, registered shorthorns have become one of 
the regular commercial investments of the farm. Some idea may 
be formed of the quantity of shorthorns entered in the Herd Book 
when we say that the number of bulls alone—to say nothing of 
cows and heifers—had reached 58,369 in the volume published 
last September. Finding that a registered bull or cow has a 
higher value than one unregistered, intelligent farmers have taken 
to entering their stock in the Herd Book in great numbers, with 
the result, it must be admitted, of introducing the names of some 
animals of very moderate quality into that volume. Yet what 
are termed “ short-pedigreed” cows, such as cows only just 
eligible for the Herd Book, when mated with first-rate bulls of 
long pedigree, usually breed particularly healthy stock. This is 
chiefly owing to the prepotency ot shorthorn bulls; for, as Dr. 
Darwin says, “the improved shorthorns, rete sage that 
the breed is comparatively modern, are generally acknowled 

to possess great power in impressing their likeness on all other 
breeds.” The outcross in the short-pedigree cow, in a match of 
the kind mentioned above, supplies the constitutional vigour 
which is too often wanting in the in-bred bull. It may be 
roughly estimated that very fair pedigree cows that have 
lately calved should be purchased for prices varying from 
five to fifteen pounds higher than those of equally well-shaped 
non-pedigree cows, and it is a question whether they are not cheaper 
at that rate; as their calves ought to be worth from 5/. to Iol. 
each as soon as they are born, whereas the calf of a non-pedigree 
cow would then be only worth from 1/. to 2/. Moreover, the 
bull-calf of a cow unentered in the Herd Book is of so little value 
that its birth is often regarded as a calamity in the farmyard ; while 
a bull-calf from a pedigree cow may be expected to make an excel- 
lent price as a yearling, if not earlier. It is not so very long 
since pedigree cattle were generally sold by private contract, 
except when a large herd was to be entirely dispersed; now 
there are, in many counties, periodical sales of pedigree short- 
horns at the local fairs. The demand from America does much 
to keep up their value; and, although the high prices that 
were realized some years ago are rarely, if ever, reached in 
these days, we are inclined to think that the market for pedigree 
cattle is more healthy, and that it is less risky and speculative, 
than it was formerly. Breeding thoroughbred shorthorns used, 
in many cases, to be impracticable to the owner of a small 
number of cows, owing to the want of a pedigree bull within 
convenient distance. There are now but few districts, in either 
the Midlands or the North of England, in which there is not at 
least one; and, as this country is likely for many years to come 
to be the great market for pedigree farm-stock, both to North 
and South America and the Colonies, dairy-farmers, whether 
professional or amateur, can scarcely do better than breed pure 
shorthorns, rear all their calves, and enter them in the Herd 
Book. 


SOME LOST TREASURES RECOVERED. 


) i! Jeremy Taylor's Sermon on “The Foolish Exchange” 
there occurs a well-known passage beginning “It is a sad 
sight to see a great personage undertake an action passionately 
and upon great interest.” There follows in one of the earlier 
editions of the great Bishop’s discourses (writes a correspondent) 
a series of passages of some length which later editors have un- 
accountably omitted, but which, as they seem to have an almost 
prophetic reference to certain eminent persons and prominent 
events of our own day, might well be restored. The application, 
for instance of the following extract, especially of its last sen- 
tence, is quite unmistakable :— 


It is a sad sight to see a great personage undertake an action passionately 
and upon great interest ; and its grievousness increases ten fold if the 
business he is upon be in the weightier matters of the State, and fifty 
fold if he be vowed and bounden not to set hand to it, and if he have old 
age and eloquence and a great following, an hundred fold. For then, indeed, 
he hath within and around him a perpetual wherewithal to heap fuel on 
the fire of his ambition, and to puff wind through its bellows; his years 
become a snare to him, and the reverence of others makes him seem wiser 
unto himself, and for his speech.and his hearers he is as one lifting up his 
voice beneath the vaultings of a cavern, whose cry is reverberated by the 
hollow walls, and his words return to him with the usury of ingemi- 
nation; so that at the last he knows not voice from echo, nor the 
speech of the living tongue from the emptiness of its airy answer. Ar 
secondly, you are to consider how they themselves who applaud him 
are urged onward by their own clamours, and become drunken with 
the fumes and headiness uf their poured libations, and because the idol 
must needs grow in stature with the phrensy of its worshippers, the 
foolishness of their leader turns to reason, and his reason to wisdom, @ 
his wisdom is deified; and then the man himself is lost; he is like 
Herodes Agrippa when the people shouted od« avOparov, 
he is stricken ox@AnxdBperos, eaten of the worms of vainglory and the 
lust of power, corruption creeps into his conscience, and his eyes discern 
not good from evil. Then all is fish that comes to his net, no ally so 
blasted but he will rub shoulders with him, and if other men’s violence®! 
cozenage should seem to help him never so little to his ends, he will strike 
a bargain with them, like a commander who himself wars according to the 
law military yet boggles not at the campaigning of his irregulars after & 
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find excuses for their excesses, or else passes over the worst of them in 
mumchance and with the connivency of a side-long eye. 


Again, take this passage as an anticipatory description of a 
perhaps not numerously, but still very prominently, represented 
type of contemporary English politician :— 

Some there are to whom the shame of their apostasy is for a glory, or who 
would at least have men think so ; these carry it with a face of brass and 
a jest upon their tongue, with the sallies of an uneasy merriment and the 
laughter that (as Solomon saith) is as the crackling of thorns; they make 
sport ef others, and are themselves the sport of those whom they would 
divert, vet take it not amiss, as rightly judging that contempt is better 
than hatred, and that the cauldron of the people’s wrath will scald less 
shrewdly when it hath in part expended itselfin an ebulliency of scorn. 
And though their wit is but the rude drolling of the clown, sal agreste, the 
antics of the country fellow who rolls himself in the mire that has befouled 
him, and besmutches with it the garb and faces of the bystanders, yet 
because mirth is pleasant, and the pleasing of the vulgar is easy, and the 
easiness of a work is a great matter where is not much skill in the 
doer, it has happened to these men to gather to themselves the fame 
and audiences of a facete discourse; they are well seen in their pranks 
and caperings; and, though their tongues make free with the honour of 
their betters, they are suffered, like Thersites at the divan of the Grecian 
chiefs, or like Horatius his slave on the Saturnal holiday, whom his master 
then gave leave to rail his bellyful, and to use a ferial freedom which on 
the morrow would have been punished with stripes and the ergastulum. 
And, perhaps, there will come a morrow for these men. 


‘The next extract is even more prophetically exact in its de- 
scription, and has singularly anticipated, in the words italicized, 
one of the very catch-phrases of current political controversy :— 


To others, contrariwise, it has seemed better to put on the weeds of 
innocency, and to wear their treachery on a serious brow, to follow softly 
and sadlv in the train of their leader, and to take the way of self-seeking 
in the guise of unwilling converts. To these men, forsooth, the desertion 
of their cause has been a solemn duty and the answer to a call of conscience ; 
their talk is of conversions and awakenings, and the grace and mirucle of 
a sudden enlightenment ; they are as those (they would have us think) 
who, walking in darkness, have found salvation, or as Saul arriving at 
Damascus after his illumined journey. 


The last quotation is of peculiar interest, as illustrating the blind 
fatuity, even in Jeremy Taylor's time, of those public men who, 
having once deceived and disappointed their supporters through- 
out the nation, imagined that any hollow cajolery, any trans- 
nt trick, any coarse and vulgar artifice of the place-hunting 
politician, would be sufficient to recover their confidence :— 


And strange it is beyond all reckoning that those men whose arts have 
-been exposed already and noted for punishment by the citizens should 
asecond time go about to capture them, with ruder stratagems and the 
web of a more visib!e net, that they should return (to deal round!y with 
them) to infancy and the simplicity of childish wiles. For even so have I 
seen an urchin pricked forth by roguish seniors upon a chase of sparrows, 
imberhis et inermis auceps, a callow fowler, unarmed with springes or the 
viscosity of lime, who, knowing not the fearful hearts of the feathered 

le, and their mislike of the handlings and even the approach of man, 

d thougkt to take them by beardless artifices and an unbreeched wood- 
craft, by prehension of the rump-feathers and the lure of a little salt: but 
‘when the lad had made an end of long waiting, and saw his prey near 
him, and stretched out his hand to sprinkle it with the condiment, the 
little creature rose quickly from the ground, and with swift librations of its 
wings, escaped him, so that there remained nothing for the youngster but 


The shadows are 


days of Bloomerism. 


the loud and vulgar Octavia. 


in so absolute a nonentity. 


gedly arranged. 


comic, and, hap’ 


that they represent nothing. 


shadows, and their proceedings are as unreasonable as themselves. 
r and Mrs. Honeydew; the caricatures the 
Great Postlethwaite—who has properly been traced back to the 
Bunthorne of Patience—and Octavia, a type of the strong-minded 
woman that has lingered on the stage since the now forgotten 
If we cared to inform ourselves as to any- 
thing connected with Mr. Jerome's farce, we should desire to 
know what led the simple-minded and amiable—or shall we say 
the completely characterless >—Mrs. Honeydew to contemplate 
elopement with so ridiculous a creature as Postlethwaite, and 
how the equally shadowy Honeydew came to be captivated by 
Such a woman as Mrs. Honey- 
dew would have been alarmed at or bored by Postlethwaite ; such 
an eccentric being as he would have found no sort of attraction 
Honeydew, a very ordinary young 
man, with decent instincts, would have shrunk from the extra- 
vagant mannishness of Octavia; and she—if we are to pretend 
to look on her as a character at all—would have despised him. 
How different is the conduct of the married couple and the 
Adhémar of Divorcons ; or the burlesque exaggeration, legitimate 
in its way, of the Cheviot Hill, Belvawney, and Belinda of Mr. 
Gilbert's clever play ! 

We are disappointed with Mr. Jerome, for his book on familiar 
stage personages was clever and amusing. 
wanting in, to use a familiar mistranslation, “craft and stuff,” 
and he seeks to get out of the difficulty by repeating - ideas 
which were not worth the original demonstration. 
people behave stupidly; even the entrances and exits are rag- 
What, too, can be more strained than to 
extract desperate fun from an impossible mechanical contriv- 
ance? The attempt is made here by causing Mr. Penley, as 
an old solicitor, to hide himself in a lift which is supposed to 
ascend and descend at irregular intervals, or at intervals regu- 
lated only by the wish of the playwright to bring him to the 
level of the room in which conversations are being held at such 
times as his interjections may be deemed likely to produce 
This is fooling of the feeblest quality. As for Mr. 
Penley, his peculiarities of expression have been accepted as 
ily for him, audiences do not appear to perceive 
is assumptions which makes them monotonous. 
Mr. Bernard Gould and Miss Grahame—the latter the new 
manager of the theatre—have really nothing in the way of cha- 
racter to represent, and it cannot be imputed to them as blame 
Mr. Kerr and Miss Gertrude 
Kingston appear somewhat to exaggerate the unpleasant pecu- 
ostlethwaite and Octavia. 
and unpleasant people to meet, neither is in the least amusing ; 
but they cannot help this if they play their parts. 


Both are very tiresome 


INCREASED INSURANCE FACILITIES. 


In this piece he is 


an ashamed and empty-handed home-going, a supper of disappointment, 
and the sauce of ridicule: even so will it fare with these men and their 


IBSEN, CAIRD, BUNTHORNE, & CO. 


F it cannot be said that reputations are cheaply made, at 
any rate anticipation is readily awakened. 
ing some days ago of the papers which find their way to the 
¢lub table possibly induced not a few persons to suppose that 
New Lamps for Old, which was about to be produced at 
Terry's Theatre, had a merit that does not belong to the 
The suggestion was that there was 
satire as well as fun in Mr. Jerome's forthcoming 
he had tilted effectively at Ibsen, and casually upset Mrs. Mona 
Maird; a feat which seemed all the easier because the disciples of 
Thsen are a small sect—shallow, narrow, and to be described 
by similar adjectives—while Mrs. Caird’s flatulent philosophy 
would have passed for what it was worth had it not been that, in 
despair of a better theme, the Daily Telegraph started one of its 
familiar symposia (to adopt the term that may now be looked on 
‘a8 accepted) under a fairly telling title. 
is @ failure; in many others it is not; but in every case the 
failure or success depends upon the dispositions of the husband 
“and wife and upon several of some hundred incidental cireum- 
stances. So far from being above the level of the ordinary 
farcical comedy, Mr. Jerome's work is very much below it in 
plot, ineident, and ingenuity. M. Sardou’s Divorgons, or Mr. 
bert’s Engaged, is worth many dozen pieces such as this, 
Which satirizes nothing so much as the folly of those who believe 
what they read in the cheaply conducted theatrical prints. 
e have to repeat the proposition we lately advanced—that 
ven in the lightest and wildest pieces there must be a germ of 


Desultory read- 


average farcical comedy. 


In many cases marriage 


FORTNIGHT ago we expressed the hope that the insurance 
Companies would seize the present favourable opportunity 
to endeavour to recover lost po seine, We are gratified to be 
able to say that already one of them, the Sun Life Assurance 
Society, has decided to do so. Whether it has gone the best way 
to work may be open to doubt; but it is something that it recog- 
nises the nec ssity for moving. It has adopted anew scheme, offer- 
ing increased facilities of insurance. Briefly stated, the scheme 
amounts to this—to dispense when desired with a medical ex- 
amination, and to allow at the end of five years to the holders 
of ordinary life policies, whether with or without a medical 
examination, what is called a double option; that is to say, the 
option either to continue the insurance on the same terms, or, 
on payment of a higher premium, to exchange it for an endow- 
ment assurance, running either for life or for twenty years. It 
will be in the recollection of our readers that the President of 
the Institute of Actuaries, in his opening address at the begin- 
ning of the session, recommended that the dispensing with medical 
examination should be tried as an experiment. But, so far as we 
are aware, the Sun is the first office in any country which has 
actually decided to put the idea in practice. Naturally, the 
experiment is regarced with much apprehension by many persons. 
They predict that those who are willing to submit to a medical 
examination will be.alarmed lest too many unhealthy lives should 
be insured, and, on the other hand, that there will be a rush of 
persons who know that they cannot pass a medical examination to 
the Sun Office. The latter danger can be averted, we venture to 

think, by the exercise of judgment and caution. In the letter 
addressed by the actuary of the Society to Lord Basing he states 

that, where a medical examination is not insisted upon, a declaration 

before a responsible officer of the Society will be required. In this 

declaration it is to be presumed that the proposer will have to answer 

very searching questions as to his habits of life, whether he has 

been accepted or rejected by other offices, whether there is here- 

ditary disease in his family, and so on; and a material mis- 


ability. New Lamps for Old is a farcical farce; there is no 
Oundation for that vestige of affected sincerity which gives 
. There is something intrinsically comic ! 
in the idea of a couple of friends or acquaintances—victims of 
nism or Cairdism—eloping with each other's wives and taking 
them to the same riverside hotel. 
tensified matrimonial Bor and Cor; 


umour to extravagance. 


The motive is a sort of in- 
but Mr. Jerome spoils his 


statement will, no doubt, be held to invalidate the contract. 


| Besides, as a matter of course, the Society will retain for itself 


the right to reject where it is deemed advisable. Further, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the proposer will have to meet an 
officer of the Society, who, though not a medical man, will, in 
many cases, at all events, be able to see for himself whether the 
intending assurant is suffering from any of those serious diseases 


-ddea by making up the quartet of shapeless caricatures and 


which are apparent to the close non-professional observer. These are 
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considerable safeguards, though not quite equal to careful medical 
examination. And it is evident that the scheme will have to be 
worked very judiciously if it is to prove successful. But if due 
caution is observed, it will enable the Company to make a very 
interesting experiment. It will, however, not be enough to 
guard against taking many unhealthy lives. It will be neces- 
sary also to convince those who have no fear of a medical exami- 
nation that the proper precautions are taken, and also that they 
themselves will get from the office advantages proportionately 
greater than those offered to the assured who are unwilling to 
submit to examination, otherwise existing policy-holders may be 
alarmed, and intending assurants, knowing themselves to be 
healthy, will transfer their custom to offices availing themselves 
of medical assistance. This would clearly be disastrous to the 
Society. 

The plan adopted by the Sun Office for meeting these objections 
is to charge the same premium to those who do and those who do 
not submit to examination, but to give to the former advantages 

ater than those granted to the latter. For example, ifa man 
loes not submit to examination, and dies within the first five 
years, his representatives receive, not the policy taken out, but 
only the premiums actually paid, with compound interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. In reality, therefore, during the 
first five years he has not a policy, but only invests in a savings 
fund. On the other hand, of course, the man who does submit 
to examination is entitled to the policy on death, no matter how 
soon the death takes place. Here, however, the difference be- 
tween the two seems toend. If a man at the end of the first 
five years exchanges his ordinary life policy for an endowment 
assurance, he appears to be treated exactly in the same way 
whether he has been medically examined or not. In the letter 
addressed by the Actuary of the Society to Lord Basing, it is 
estimated that at maturity a policy of 1,000/., if taken out at 
the age of thirty, will have increased by the addition of bonuses 
to 1,401/. 2s. 7d. This estimate is made on the assumption that 
the Society is able to declare bonuses in the future at the same 
rate as in the past. But, as the return upon investments is 
constantly decreasing, the probability is that the office will not be 
able to pay as good bonuses in the future. Therefore it under- 
takes to guarantee that the policy and bonuses together shall 
amount to 1,200/. 11s. 3d.; that is, where the policy is taken 
out at the age of thirty, and is for 1,000/. It remains to 
be seen whether those who are not afraid of a medical examina- 
tion will consider that the advantages offered to them are suffi- 
cient. Those not medically examined, it is true, do not get a 
policy if they die within the first five years; but, so far as we 
understand the Actuary’s letter, they appear to stand on precisely 
the same footing as those who have submitted to the examination 
after that period. It is perhaps impossible to work out any other 
than a rough-and-ready plan of this kind. So far as we are aware, 
there are no means of assessing the value of a medical examina- 
tion; that is to say, we know of no data which would enable an 
actuary to calculate the respective expectations of life of those 
medically examined and those not so examined, and that being so, 
the best solution of the difficulty probably is to postpone for some 
years the claim of the non-examined to a policy. 

But there is a more serious point as to which intending assu- 
rants will expect fuller information—namely, what is the mean- 
ing of the word “ guaranteed” used in the letter so often referred 
to. <A policy of 1,000/. taken out at thirty, as stated above, is 
estimated to increase as an endowment assurance at maturity to 
1,401/, But there is a sum of 1,200/. actually guaranteed. 
Surely it cannot be the intention of the Society to create pre- 
ference policies? That would be a breach of contract with 
existing policy-holders, who have bound themselves to pay annual 

remiums, on the condition that the Society pays to them speci- 

ed policies, with bonus additions. It would clearly be unjust 
to them to lessen their bonuses for the sake of fulfilling the pro- 
posed guarantee. It is possible that a great war may break out, 
and last so long that there will be terrible waste of wealth and a 
vast increase in the National Debts of the world. Or it is pos- 
sible that we may be on the eve of some great invention that will 
lead to the creation of immense numbers of industrial Companies. 
In either case there may be such an increase in the return upon 
investments as will enable the Society to pay even better bonuses 
than in the past. On the other hand, peace may be preserved, or 
the war, if it breaks out, may be soon over, and there may be 
no considerable increase in industrial Companies. The return 
upon investments may continue, therefore, to decline. In that 
case it is quite possible that the Society may not be able to fulfil 
its guarantees without infringing upon the rights of other policy- 
holders. We would recommend, therefore, that the word 
“guaranteed” be discarded for some other word less open to 
misconception. But, perhaps, when the full prospectus of the 
scheme is published, this point will satisfactorily 
cleared up. Assuming that the word “ guaranteed” is used in a 
loose sense, that it does not mean, that is to say, that the Society 
intends to bind itself to pay bonuses which may not be earned, 
and which, at all events, it is impossible to foresee now whether 
they will or will not be earned, the plan of “double options,” 
as it is called, meets a real requirement. As we pointed out a 
fortnight ago, the American Companies are beating our own in 
this country, because they are quicker to recognize and comply 
with the demands of the public. One of these demands un- 
doubtedly is for a form of insurance that will terminate within 
the lifetime of the person assured. It is not altogether a selfish 


demand, as is sometimes said. A man may be in very great need 
of a sum of money, and may not have available readily realizable 
security. If he can insure his life for a short period, say five, or 
ten, or twenty years, as the case may be, for a sufficient sum in 
an undoubtedly solvent office, he may be able to get the credit he 
requires. He may have good reason to expect that before the 
policy becomes payable he will be in a position to reimburse the 
loan. If he is, the policy is as much available for his family as if 
it did not fall due until his death. Even on selfish grounds there 
is good reason for the demand. A man, for example, may be 
able to pay a high premium for a certain number of years, and he 
may feel that he will have reached a time of life when growing 
domestic charges will render it impossible for him to keep up the 
remium. In that case it may be prudent, both for himself and 
or his family, to insure for a term of years rather than for life. 


THE AMATEUR-PROFESSIONAL ACTOR. 


_— not uninteresting species of the genus Histrio is not, 
as might be supposed, invariably, or even commonly, deve- 
loped from the professional-amateur, of whom we recently endea- 
voured to render some account. Such a process would certainly 
at first sight appear to be the ordinary course of things; but, as 
a matter of fact, though by no means unknown, it is the exception, 
not the rule. The professional-amateur generally remains on the 
amateur side of the theatrical Rubicon to the end of the chapter, 
and by so doing proves that, notwithstanding the inordinate 
opinion of himself and his talents with which we have seen him 
to be blessed, he has still in his heart of hearts a good solid sub- 
stratum of common sense which teaches him that he is better off 
as he is, and that so long as he remains an amateur he is more 
sure of fun for his money (we say advisedly “ for his money,” as 
the game of the professional-amateur is not an inexpensive one) 
than he would be if he exchanged his Bohemian independence for 
the discipline of a regular engagement, the chains of which would 
require to be more heavily gilded than the amateur is likely to 
find them, to present anything he would deem equivalent to 
what he gives up. Unless, indeed, he be persuaded to venture his 
fortunes on the troubled waters of theatrical management, which 
way—for the novice, at any rate—madness lies. 

So the fact remains that the amateur-professional is not a 
natural and normal development of the professional-amateur. He 
has most likely been an amateur actor of some kind; but it is 
well to bear in mind that there are amateurs and amateurs, and 
to recognize with a thankful heart the fact that they are not all 
“ professional-amateurs.” Let us not, however, be suspected of 
wishing to apply the term amateur-professional to every amateur 
who has, as the phrase runs, “gone on the stage.” We prefer to 
reserve it for those who, no matter from what source they may 
have joined the professional ranks, seem quite unable to regard 
their chosen occupation au sériewr, and never get beyond the stage 
of playing at being actors and actresses. It is only of late years 
that the existence of such a class has become possible. In the 
“ good old times ” not so very long past, the days of stock com- 
panies both in town and country, two causes efficiently barred the 
stage against the intrusion of the well-born and moneyed classes 
“ for the fun of the thing,” with which we are now so familiar— 
namely, the amount of work then necessarily required of an actor, 
and the hostile attitude of fashionable society towards the 
theatre. When long runs were unknown, and the daily rehearsal 
was as much part and parcel of the routine of an actor’s life as 
the nightly performance, when, moreover, to go upon the stage 
was to risk, if not social ostracism, at any rate the objurgations of 
family, the chilling of friendships, nothing but a stern enthusiasm 
for the calling of his choice could sustain the theatrical tiro in his 
early struggles. He would probably be compelled to leave home, 
family, friends, and join a provincial stock company in some town 
in which he did not perhaps possess a single acquaintance; for 
the London theatres of a generation back were not only few in 
number, but were manned by companies in which the raw recruit 
seldom found a place. It was held in those days that an actor 
should learn at least the rudiments of his profession in the pro- 
vinces, and that London audiences should be spared the imma- 
ture efforts of absolute novices. Nowadays, however, all this is 
changed. It is not going too far to say that the modern actor's 
life is, so far as the rank and file of the profession is concerned, 
one of the easiest methods of earning a livelihood which can 
possibly be conceived. When plays run sometimes for years, and 
ye short of a hundred nights is considered little better than 
a disastrous failure, rehearsals occupy but a small portion of the 
actor’s leisure, and, after some six weeks’ work (which is about 
the time it now takes to prepare a piece for production), he may 
look forward to having his days to himself perhaps for a whole 
season. Nor does he find himself compelled to surrender any 
formidable part of his evenings to the exigencies of his manager; 
these are the days of short programmes, seldom extending beyond 
the three hours between eight and eleven o'clock, so that even a0 
actor employed in every act of the evening’s programme wo 
not spend more than four hours in the theatre. Nor is the 
quality of work required much more exacting than the quantity ; 
at the long and elaborate rehearsals now in vogue little is le 
to the initiative of any but the leading players; the rank and file 
are tutored and parroted by author, by manager, or by stage 
manager (not unfrequently by all three together). What, there- 
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fore, the actor of small parts says or does is often no more the 
peoduct of his own individual brain-power (eupposing him to be 
possessed of any) than is the coat upon his back or the wig on 
his head. 

Again, not only are social pains and penalties no longer the 
actor's lot, but, on the contrary, fashion, as if in contrition for her 
former coldness, has rushed madly into the opposite extreme, and 
has “taken up” the player, be he great or small, good, bad, or in- 
different, of evil repute or of good repute. Such a state of things 
is ridiculous, and can but represent a passing craze on the part of 
the Mrs. Leo Hunters of the day ; but, at any rate, while it lasts 
it makes things pleasant enough for the actors, who cannot be 
blamed for making the best of their improved circumstances, and 
it undoubtedly attracts many recruits to the theatrical ranks. 
To receive for some three or four hours of not unamusing work a 
wage which in counting-house or office can only be commanded 
by considerable skill and experience is an alluring prospect to the 
young (or even to those no longer young) in search of a profession. 
There is, and has ever been, a mysterious glamour about the 
stage and its professors which even the social disrepute and the 
hard work of the past were powerless to destroy. Freed from 
these handicapping influences the theatre of to-day seems to offer 
to the stage-struck attractions absolutely unmarred by any draw- 
back more vital than an interference with the ordinary dinner- 
hour of society. Should those prophets prove right who 
tell us that the theatre of the future will be an after- 
noon theatre; that the matinée performance, which is now the 
exception, will become the rule ; we may in that case look forward 
toa millennium when even the sacrifice of his late dinner will 
not be demanded of the would-be actor, whose rose leaves should 
then, if he retain his present position as the spoilt darling 
of fashion, be absolutely uncrumpled. At present it must be con- 
fessed that, heavily as the favour of society gilds his pill for 
him, it is a pill for all that, and that the part of it he finds the 
hardest to swallow is his early dinner. 

Should the enthusiasm of the neophyte prove lofty enough to 
impel him to thus sacrifice his appetite, a start to one whose 
social connexions are even fairly good presents no difficulties ; 
whether it prove any more than a start will depend mainly on 
himself. With many the ardour cools after a season or two, 
and those who not long ago deserted the army or the navy, the 
Universities or the Bar, for the theatre, betake themselves perhaps 
to cattle-ranching in the “ Wild West,” or to selling wine on 
commission. There is, however, no lack of aspirants from similar 
sources ready to fill any such vacancies; nor does there appear to 
be any lack of managers ready to further their views, 


It is, indeed, matter of theatrical record that the engagement 
ofa recruit fresh from the five-o’clock tea-tables of the West-End 
has on occasions brought money to the managerial treasury, and 
our impresarios (or some of them) seem ever on the look-out for a 
chance to repeat the venture. But such coups are very rarely 
successful (never, it may be said, unless the novice be possessed 
of some attractive power entirely apart from all question of 
histrionic capacity), and have only been made by the shrewdest 
of our managers—indeed, it is not given to every director of a 
theatre to be able to exercise the necessary selection, to recog- 
nize the genuine hall-mark of fashionable society, and to make 
sure that the product of Maida Vale is not fobbed off on him 
when he thinks he is buying Mayfair. Such engagements, then, are 
little likely to conduce tothe happinessof the novice, of the manager, 
or of the public ; and those are to be congratulated who, having 
the quickness to discern their unsuitableness for the stage, lose no 
time in turning their energies in some other direction. There 
are, however, others, and not an inconsiderable class, whom ob- 
atinacy or a real attachment to the stage blinds to their own 
shortcomings; they refuse to accept the inevitable, and cling 
with desperate tenacity to the hope of an engagement, though no 
engagement has been theirs for years. We once knew such a 
one, whose only right to be called a professional actor consisted 
in some small provincial speculations of his own, in which, of 
course, he always played the principal parts himself. Never did 
he receive the most trivial offer from any other manager ; but for 

after his last speculation he contrived, by dint of shaving 
is face clean and dining in the middle of the afternoon, to con- 
vince himself, at any rate, that he was a full-fledged “ profes- 
sional.” Tlis case, however, is an exceptional one. There are 
few who can remain contented with the enjoyment of merely the 
¢xternals of their craze ; and the plight of the would-be histrion 
Who finds too late, after a season or two, that managers no longer 
Tequire him is no enviable one. Failing a regular engagement, 
he will be found at those quasi-charitable entertainments, where 

wage will consist of his “ expenses ”—an elastic term, difficult 
of exact definition. There he will disport himself in play, in 
recitation, or perchance in song, indoors or out of doors; and, as 
he fondly fancies, in theatrical phrase, “keeps himself before the 
Public.” 

Alas for those whom their hobby will so misguide! Far 
better the fate of the man who frankly admits his failure— 
whether it be due to want of capacity or, as is sometimes the 
case, to sheer ill luck—and betakes himself “to fresh woods and 
pastures new,” than that of him who deludes himself with the 
idea that, by participating in suburban fancy fairs and “ wood- 
land plays,” he is on the road to fame or fortune. We must con- 

though, that in either case the plight of the stage remains 


encourages aspirants to regard the actor's life as a sort of picnic 
or party. 

‘he formation of a dramatic training school, on the model of 
the Conservatoires of foreign countries, is scarcely to be looked 
for in this country, where, even when its stage was more sys- 
tematically organized than at present, no such institution was 
known; nor can we expect the runs of plays to be shortened, 
when, by the growth of the metropolis and the improvement of 
railway communication, every year adds to the possible clientéle 
of the London theatres. So long, therefore, as the actor's calli 
not only does not require, but does not even admit of, any ra | 
training, and moreover appears to the novice to open to him the 
road to fume and fortune, asking no more in return than the 
sacrifice of a few hours of his evenings, we may wait in vain for 
any real improvementin our drama and its exponents. Theadvance 
of the stage in fashionable estimation may possibly continue, and 
the plays and players of to-day may twenty years hence be held 
as worthless as their predecessors of the Sixties are accounted 
by certain writers nowadays ; but, whatever be the vagaries of 
fashion, no advance can be real unless it be an advance by means 
of which systematized training will replace the present chaotic 
condition of affairs, and relieve the stage of the presence of the 
amateur-professional. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


A* Messrs. Tooth & Sons’ Galleries, 5 and 6 Haymarket, the 
customary winter exhibition, of which we have already 
spoken, has been supplemented this week by a series of pictures 
and studies of Highland sports on loch, moor, and mountain, by 
Mr. C. E. Johnson. It is thirty-five years since Mr. Johnson 
first began to make himself known by his faithful and sym- 
pathetic renderings of Highland scenery. He was long reputed 
as a kind of landscape shadow of Mr. Pettie, and it used to 
be said that these two Scottish painters would do well to com- 
bine their gifts, as some Dutch painters did, and produce works 
signed “ Figures, J. P.; Landscape, C. E. J.” It was in the 
Royal Academy of 1870, if we remember rightly, that Mr. 
Johnson exhibited his “The Guardian of the Glens,” a High- 
land picture which attracted a great deal of notice. His work 
has retained its early characteristics; it is fresh, breezy, and 
manly in sentiment, while in actual brush-treatment it is 
liable to the same charge as the painting of Mr. Peter 
Graham and other lesser Scotch painters of the same school, 
of being “grassy.” The contrast of grey moor, green field, 
blue sky, and purple heather is apt to be so facile in the 
hands of these artists as to become a convention; nor can we 
pretend, from the point of art for art’s sake, in the dear old 
formula, to be very fond of it. But Mr. Johnson’s new sketches 
—and they are little more than finished sketches—are good of 
their class ; they stand alone, and therefore without competition, 
and they suggest all sorts of vigorous and delightful exercise. 
Deer-stalking inspires the larger number of examples. In 
“Within Range” (1) we see two men, near the summit of a 
mountain, creeping under shelter on a stag. In “ Tak’ your 
time, sir” (5) the bearded gillie is checking the ardour of a 
prostrate sportsman who is just covering with his gun a 
splendid fellow in a dip of the hills below him. “A Fallen 
Monarch” (8), and “ Bringing Home the Stag” (26), seem to de- 
pict the same melancholy triumph from different points of view. 
“Going to the Hill” (9) is an excellent example of the deer- 
stalking series, and “ Hardly near enough yet” (10), with its 
two graceful stags and the noble mountain above, is particularly 
interesting. “ Peaceful Times” (11) shows a stag with his herd 
of hinds browsing under the shoulder of Ben Nevis; while “A 
Moonlight Ramble” (18) depicts a line of deer fording a river at 
dead of night. Best of all we like “ Morning” (19), a portrait of 
a stag, which is drawn in a manner worthy of Laudseer, and with 
a more wholesome sentiment. 

Of the remaining pictures we like best “One Down” (7), a 
flock of wild duck, with a long spur of mountain in rain in the 
background. “The Seal Rock” (25) is a stretch of Appin coast, 
with, in the foreground, an islet studded with the slippery bodies 
and griesly, bullet-like heads of seals. In “ Loch Linnhe ” (28) the 
heron does not appear to us to be very carefully painted, although 
so near; but the lump of orange-golden lichen against the grey 
sea gives a touch of colour which we admire all the more because 
it is rather unusual in Mr. Johnson’s work. “ Waiting for the 
Guns” (3) is a brae-side group of portraits of the red-bearded 
gillie and his boy who are seen, on a much smaller scale, in many 
of these studies. We must not neglect to mention the fishing 
pictures. The largest and most important is “A Long Cast 
(12), salmon-fishing in the Fank Pool, River Orchy. In “ Ready 
for Gaffing” (31) a good i is ruined by the unusual badness 
of the figures. “A Struggle for Freedom” (35), the infuriated 
salmon wallowing in the middle of the river, with a sturdy and 
patient sportsman at “the other end” of the line, is effective. 
These studies will remind so many men of exquisite days spent 
out on the moors and lochs of Highlands and of Hebrides that we 
anticipate for them a very real success; they deserve to succeed, 
indeed, in spite of their lack of qualities which may strictly or 
pedantically be called artistic. 

No less than four hundred and twenty-three examples of what 
has by courtesy to be styled “ art” are hung in the neat and pretty 


~€¢ame, and will do so as long as the existing state of things 


rooms of the Nineteenth Century Art Society in Conduit Street. 
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This Society has an enormous list of members, nearly six hundred, 
very few of whom are known by name even to those who follow 
contemporary painting closely. We do not know what reason 
such a body has for existing, or what advantage such a corporate 
form does to all these nonentities. The value of the objects ex- 
hibited this year is very slight indeed. In glancing round the 
walls any scrap of professional work catches the eye at once, and 
‘we pause instinctively at Mr. Yeend King’s “In the Valley of 
the Wye” (46), only to ask ourselves what an artist of Mr. 
King’s position is doing in this “galére.” Mr. Maurice Page’s 


“ Bohemians” (54) is effectively painted in the genre-manner | 


of the Austrian school. Mr. Harry Payne’s “A Whiff before 
Parade” (66), a study of a corporal of the 11th Hussars, is 
carefully drawn, but cold in colour. There is a rather good 
low-lived cat, surrounded by kittens, in Mr. Fitz-Marshall’s 
“Family Cares”(77). Mr. A. Webb succeeds in producing in his 
“Zwyndrecht Ferry” (82), with its scarlet roots, white walls, 
and blue sea and sky, the most interesting landscape in the ex- 
hibition. We are twice arrested by sketches which prove to be 
signed by Mr. Julius Olsson; “ A Cornish Village” (169), a very 
free and harmonious sketch in the style of Mr. Walter Langley ; 
and “ Twilight” (183), an exceedingly clever attempt to give the 
effect of a great breaking wave, a green phantom towering above 
a blue beach, under a crescent moon, a line of whose quivering 
silver runs through the edge of the breaker. Mr. Fred Milner 
claims mention for his ‘‘ Cottage by a Stream” (114); but there 
is absolutely nothing else at the Nineteenth Century Society 
which deserves notice, so far as we have been able to discover. 
It seems time for this body to be preparing for the Twentieth 
Century. 

We have received this week from a well-known gallery in 
Vigo Street an invitation to inspect a bronze medallion of the late 
Robert Browning, by Mr. G. Natorp. This invitation was accom- 
panied by a “ve - budget of advertisements, one of which appears 
to us to deserve censure. It consists of a facsimile of a private 
letter from Mr. Browning to Mr. Natorp, speaking in terms of 
characteristic civility of the medallion. This is, in the strictest 
sense, a private letter—that is to say, it deals with matters 
important now to no living human being but Mr. Natorp, and 

of it is of a confidential nature. We do not recollect an 
instance in which the personal kindness of a great man has been 
more tastelessly exploited after his death, even in this age of 
gross self-advertisement. 


CLARISSA. 


W E have reprehended Mr. Buchanan for taking liberties with 

Fielding’s works; but, as regards his dealings with 
Richardson, it must be admitted that, if Clarissa Harlowe had to 
be made into a play, a very considerable amount of freedom in 
dealing with the story was not to be avoided. We are less 
jealous for Richardson than for Fielding, and may, on the whole, 
commend the manner in which the adapter has done his work u 
to the fourth act, in which, as it seems to us, he fails all round, 
being undramatic, unpoetical, and, worst fault of all, tedious. 
Richardson’s language would, of course, be absolutely impossible 
for stage purposes, even on the rare occasions when speeches are 
quoted in the letters, and Mr. Buchanan employs very few of his 

rsonages ; but in the plot of the book there is the foundation 
or the plot of a drama, and the main incident the adapter has 
treated with much adroitness. Clarissa Harlowe is one of the 
books which every one professes to have read many years ago, 
but of which few people seem to retain a very clear recol- 
lection ; though it is on record that, after the novel had spread 
to France and Germany, so great was the impression it created 
that foreigners who visited England were in the habit of going 
to see the Flask Walk at Hampstead—“Upper Flask” Love- 
lace dates from—the scene of some of the chief episodes. The 
legend itself is, in its outlines, centuries older than the days 
of Richardson, notwithstanding Johnson's dictum that the 
author had, by his book, “enlarged the knowledge of human 
nature”; but to the present generation the language of the 
middle of the eighteenth century seems stilted and affected, and 
must necessarily give to a story told in it an artificial tone. 
Clarissa Harlowe, in fact, is little read nowadays; and it is very 
cere that the great majority of visitors to the Vaudeville will 
now nothing of the book, and suppose that writers since 
Richardson have borrowed from him the incidents in which 
Hettie Belford, one of Lovelace’s victims, is the chief figure. 
There is, in fact, very little of the original book in the play; and 
Mr. Buchanan owes almost as much to MM. Dumanoir, Clairville, 
and Guillard as to Richardson—or, at any rate, has conveyed his 
Richardson through them. 

Philip Belford of the play is a totally different person from 
John Belford of the novel, to whom Lovelace wrote letters con- 
taining the account of his pursuit and capture of Clarissa. It is 
true that about both Belfords there was a touch of punctiliousness. 
“ Wicked as the world accounts you and me, we have not yet, it 
is to be hoped, got over all compunction. Although we find reli- 
gion against us, we have not yet presumed to make a religion to 
suit our practices. We despise those who do, and we know better 
than to be doubters. In short, we believe in a future state of 
rewards and punishments.” Thus Belford wrote, hoping that 
Lovelace would soon be in town “ without the ladv.” But the 
were friends to the last, and up to the eve of the duel with 


Colonel Morden, Lovelace writes to his “dear Jack,” who speaks 
of his servants, and is evidently a man of fortune. Philip Belford 
of the play is a dissolute drunkard, ready to do Lovelace’s dirtiest 
work for a few guineas, and it is he who, dressed in the uniform 
of a colonel, personates an uncle of Clarissa’s, and insists that 
Lovelace shall marry her after having brought her to London, 
to escape the persecutions of her antique suitor, Mr. Solmes, 
The stage Belford is an effective character, except that he is so 
weak-kneed a scoundrel that one cannot but doubt his ever 
having been really serviceable to the thoroughpaced rascal who 
employs him ; but he is so totally unlike the book Belford that 
Mr. Buchanan should not, we think, have preserved the name. 
His sister Hettie is entirely the creation of the playwright, 
though she has her dramatic uses, and furnishes an excuse for the 
change in Belford’s disposition towards Lovelace from com- 
placent friend to implacable foe, so making him naturally enough 
do the work which is done by Colonel Morden in the original. 

For the striking scene of the third act, in which Lovelace 
makes one of his hangers-on dress in a clergyman’s gown and 

rform the marriage ceremony, Mr. Buchanan acknowledges 
indebtedness to the French authors who adapted the piece nearl 
half a century since. The incidents are skilfully cnaeioal, 
except that Clarissa, having called for help from the window, is 
left to do so again; whereas it is obvious that measures would 
have been taken to prevent her giving further alarm. Belford 
forces his way in to rescue the girl, parleys long with her 
betrayer, but is prevented from carrying her to a place of safety 
—as it seems he was going to do, in spite of the fact that four 
men were there to oppose his passage—by the action of a drug 
which Lovelace has administered in a glass of wine. This act is 
for the most part well constructed, except for the window episode 
aforesaid, and for the circumstance that Lovelace obviously leaves 
her to herself after the marriage to suit the convenience of the 
dramatist. There is cleverness, moreover, in the introduction of 
a little humour to relieve the melodramatic woes of Hettie in 
the second act. The scene in which Belford, disguised as Colonel 
Stephenson, takes Lovelace to task is fairly amusing; but in the 
last act the play straggles sadly, Clarissa is an unconscionable 
long time dying, and when Lovelace staggers in, wounded to the 
death by Belford, the lovers kiss and are reconciled. They might 
as well live happily ever afterwards if their reconciliation is to 
be brought about; moreover, Belford has become so pious a man 
after his conversion by Clarissa that his thirst for his enemy's. 
blood strikes us as unnatural. Miss Winifred Emery is very 
successful in realizing the character of Clarissa. The death- 
scene, remarkable for the actress's devotional intensity, is speci- 
ally pathetic. “1 am all blessed hope—hope itself,” are the dying 
girl's words in the book, and it is added, “ She looked what she 
said, a sweet smile beaming over her countenance”; and this 
idea is carried out with true feeling. The Lovelace of Mr. 
Thalberg is not without merit, though it can by no means be 
described as a finished performance. Ar. Thorne for once aban- 
dons his little staccato delivery—which is apt to grow mono- 
tonous—and plays in the third act with commendable breadth 
of style. Mr. Cyril Maude makes a very ludicrous figure of 
Solmes, a particularly clever study of senile absurdity. Miss Ella 
Banister’s sincerity and earnestness go far to atone for some 
minor faults which experience will enable her to rectify. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


5 pe Directors of the Bank of England are showing sound 
judgment and courage. During the week ended Wednesday 
evening the reserve increased considerably more than a million 
and a quarter, and now exceeds 14? millions, being nearly 47 per 
cent. of the liabilities. Yet they have been firm enough to keep 
their rate of discount at 6 per cent., in spite of the fact that they 
have nearly ten shillings in the pound of all their liabilities lying 
idle, and that the bill-brokers and discount-houses are clamouring 
for a reduction of the rate. They are at last being rewarded for 
their firmness. During the ouek ended Wednesday night they 
received 420,000/. in gold from abroad. More is understood to 
be coming from Rio de Janeiro, Amsterdam, Paris, and else- 
where. But, although the 6 per cent. rate is at length becoming 
effective, it is still doubtful whether enough of the metal can be 
obtained from Paris and New York, the only places where it 1s 
so abundant that it can be parted with without causing alarm. 
At one time this week the Paris exchange upon London rose 80 
high that very large amounts were expected ; but it has since 
fallen, and therefore gold may not come. To make imports more 
likely the Bank has raised the price it gives for foreign gold coin. 
It might, perhaps, raise the price still more with advantage ; for it 
is certain that the Bank of France will not readily part with much 
of itshoard. Still, rates in the outside market have been easier this 
week than for a considerable time past. Larger receipts of the 
metal, the probability that the receipts would increase, and the te- 
turn of coin and notes from circulation lead bill-brokers and dis- 
count-houses, as well as bankers, to hope that before long the i 
of England will be compelled to lower its rate of discount. If they 
had taken a different view, and supported the market, it is probable 
that the exchange would keep up, and that we should receive more 
gold; but by depressing the rate of discount in the open market they 
are making the task of the Bank of England more difficult. Another 
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reason why the outside market has been encouraged to expect an 
early reduction of the rate is that the Bank of England has this 
week been authorized to increase its issue of notes on the security 
of Consols by a quarter of a million. The Bank Charter Act of 
1844 fixed the authorized issue at 14 millions, but provided that 
when other English banks lose the right of issue the Bank shall 
be entitled to take up a proportion of the circulation so lost, 
Since 1844 the authorized issue has increased 2,450,000l. 

The Bank of Bengal this week has raised its rate of discount to 
jo per cent., the Bombay rate remaining at 11 9 cent. Yet, 
while money is in such strong demand in India, the Indian banks 
in London are not buying silver freely, and the price accordingly 
has fallen to 433d. per oz. The dull state of the produce markets 
in this country has checked exports from India, and also bankers 
expect that the money stringency in Calcutta and Bombay will 
come to an end in five or six weeks’ time. Further, it seems 
clear that the Silver Bill prepared by Mr. Windom has deepened 
the disappointment occasioned by his Report; and, consequently, 
‘the American exports of silver to London are large. 

The Stock Exchange settlement, which began on Tuesday and 
ended on Thursday evening, showed that the stringency in the 
money market has compelled speculators without large resources 
to close their accounts. The stocks generally which have been 
earried over in the market have been bought by capitalists who 
are in a position to pay for them, and though it is probable that 
these capitalists intend to sell by-and-bye when prices recover, 

et they will not be compelled by continued high rates or by 
accident to throw the stocks in a panic upon the market. Con- 
sequently, members of the Stock Exchange take a more hopeful 
view of the future than they have been doing for some time 
past. Speculative sellers have been buying back, and there is 
some more inclination to buy for the rise; yet business has not 
materially increased. The general public is keeping aloof from 
the Stock Exchange, and the greater operators are also waiting 
upon events. There has been a recovery in home railway stocks, 
and generally in the better classes of securities. But the more 
ulative markets are still very dull. The announcement of a 
dividend of only 3} per cent. on the Allsopp Brewery Ordinary 
Stock caused a heavy fall of fully 12 in the stock. It will be 
recollected that the Company was brought out only three years 
ago, that there was a great rush for the shares, which were run 
up to a premium, and that the prospectus showed the probability 
of a dividend ofat least 8 per cent. The dividend, year by year, 
however, has dwindled, first to 6 per cent., then to 5 per cent., 
and now to 3} per cent., and the stock, consequently, is at a 
discount of 30 per cent. Copper shares, nitrate shares, mining 
and land shares have likewise been very weak, and generally it 
may be said that the more speculative securities are still de- 
pressed, while there has been some recovery in the better classes 
of securities. 

The new Russian loan for, in round figures, 14} millions ster- 
ling, came out this week. It is, however, purely a conversion 
loan. Originally negotiations were opened for a loan of 20 mil- 
lions sterling, which would have allowed of the conversion of the 
three old loans, and given the Russian Government about 5} mil- 
lions sterling in cash. It is said that the contractors got a hint 
from the French Government that they must not raise fresh 
money just before the bringing out of a great French funding loan. 
At all events there is no new borrowing, but a mere conversion. 
It is understood that next month the French funding loan will 
be brought out, and it is said that at the same time the Bill re- 
newing the Bank of France's charter will be introduced in the 
Chambers. When the Bank of France averted a crisis at the 
time of the Comptoir d’Escompte failure, it got a promise from 
the Finance Minister that its charter should be renewed on terms 
then agreed upon; and, now that its assistance is required in 
making the new loan successful, it is said that the Bill will be 
immediately introduced. The two measures are expected to give 
tise to an outburst of speculative activity upon the Paris bourse. 

The volume of trade continues large, as is shown by the satis- 
factory increases in the railway traflic returns. But the speculative 
markets have all suffered from the stringency in money. There 
is a fall for the week in iron, copper, tin, and the metals gene- 
tally, and in most kinds of raw produce, with the exception of 
coffee, sugar, and cotton. In pig iron, more particularly, the fall 
has now been very serious. From about 65s. 6d. per ton a little 
before Christmas, Scotch pig iron warrants fell at one time this 
week to 518. 10d., a decline of 13s. 8d., or over 20 percent. It 
‘the rates of interest and discount decline soon, this lesson taught 
to speculators may prove advantageous to trade, as undoubtedly 
Prices were being run up too rapidly ; but if the high rates are to 
Continue, legitimate trade will inevitably suffer. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


BY curious coincidence, at the only two orchestral concerts 
given in London last week, Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony 
formed the ay feature in the programme. At the Symphony 
Concert on the 6th, under Mr. Henschel’s conductorship, it was 
accompanied by Wagner's Meistersinger Overture, the Prelude to 
hae the Introduction and closing scene from Tristan und 

, and the orchestral version of “Triiume,” a study for one 

the scenes in Tristan, originally published as one of Fiinf 

, for voice and pianoforte. At Sir Charles Hallé’s concert 


on the 7th the rest of the programme was made up by Cherubini’s 
Anacreon Overture, Wagner's Siegfried Idyll, three movements 
from Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, and Bach’s Concerto in D minor, 
for two violins, With regard to the Symphony, it is much to 
Mr. Henschel’s credit that the performance under his baton did 
not suffer by comparison with that under Sir Charles Hallé, in 
spite of the fact that the Manchester orchestra is immeasurably 
finer than that of the London Symphony Concerts. Apart from 
the unsteadiness of the brass, and the somewhat slow time at 
which the first movement was taken, the performance on the 6th 
was a very good one, and left but little to be desired. The re- 
mainder of the concert was hardly so satisfactory. Mr. Henschel, 
like Sir Charles Hallé and Mr. Manns, cannot direct Wagner's 
music in the way which Herr Richter does; and, though the 
large audience assembled was obviously satisfied, amateurs who had 
heard the Wagner selections played at Bayreuth were conscious 
that the right spirit in them had not been caught by the conductor. 
The same remarks apply, with even greater force, to the playing 
of the Stegfried Idyll, under Sir Charles Hallé, on Friday; 
but any deficiency in this number of the programme was amply 
atoned for by the splendid performances of the Overture and the 
selections from Grieg’s Suite. The incidental music to the 
scene in which Ibsen’s hero is pursued by the Mountain Dwarfs 
was played in such a manner as to call for a demand for its repe- 
tition, when it was given with even greater effect. The solo 
parts in Bach’s Concerto were played by Mme. Norman Neruda 
and Herr Willy Hess—the latter of whom especially distin- 
guished himself by his broad and masterly style. The opening 
movement was taken by Mme. Neruda at a break-neck speed, 
which had to be relaxed before the end; but the lovely Largo 
and final Allegro were played throughout to perfection. The 
audience was decidedly larger on this than on former occasions ; 
but the Hall was by no means crowded, and it must remain a 
matter for sincere regret that these admirable concerts have not 
met with the success which they so richly deserved. 

At the Popular Concerts on Saturday, the 1st inst., and 
Monday, the 3rd, the pianist was Mr. Franz Rummel, an excel- 
lent artist who has won considerable reputation in America as a 
performer of classical music. His playing, on the Monday evening, 
of Schubert’s Impromptu in A flat, Op. 90, No. 4, Chopin’s 
Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27, Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso in 
E, Op. 14, and (for an encore) Chopin’s Berceuse, showed that 
he is possessed of high qualities, not the least of which is his 
quiet and unassuming manner. Schumann’s Trio in D minor for 
Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte, Op. 63, in which Mr. Rummel 
took part, together with Mme. Neruda and Signor Piatti, would 
have been better for more rehearsal; but the pianist, on the 
whole, created a very favourable impression, and it is to be hoped 
that further opportunities will be given of hearing him at these 
concerts. On the same evening a new vocalist appeared. Miss 
Christine Nielson, who is said to be of American origin, has a 
voice of much natural sweetness and beauty; but she has appa- 
rently not been well taught, for. the effects of overstrain and 
forcing the register were constantly felt in both Brahms’s “ Wie 
bist du, meine Kénigin,” and Rubinstein’s “ Sehnsucht,” the son 
in which she was heard. The rest of the programme was made 
up of Mendelssohn’s String Quartet in EK flat, Op. 12, and a 
Chaconne, by Vitali, for Violin, with pianoforte accompaniment— 
a fine and scholarly work, which was played by Mme. Neruda in 
her best style. The accompanist was Herr Frantzen, whose 

laying left much to be desired. On Saturday the 8th and 
Monday the roth the chief attraction in the programme con- 
sisted in Brahms’s beautiful Trio in E flat major for Piano- 
forte, Violin, and.Hlorn, Op. 90, which, strange to say, had 
not previously been heard at these concerts. The work through- 
out is full of charm, and is an admirable example of the con- 
summate knowledge the composer possesses of every effect of 
which an instrument is capable. The treatment of the horn is 
masterly in the extreme, for the instrument never for a moment 
overpowers either the violin or the pianoforte, but always takes 
its proper place in the ensemble. Much of the effect which the 
work produced is doubtless due to the playing of Mr. Paersch, 
whose performance of the horn part was altogether admirable. 
The violin and pianoforte parts were taken respectively by 
Mme. Neruda and Sir Charles Hallé, who on Monday evening 
made their last appearance at these concerts before their de- 
parture for Australia, playing three of Heller and Ernst’s 
“ Pensées Fugitives” for Violin and Piano. Sir Charles Hallé 
also performed Beethoven’s unfamiliar Sonata in F major, Op. 78, 
and Mme. Neruda took part in Spohr’s String Quartet in A major, 
Op. 93. The vocalist was Mme. Hope Glenn, who sang songs 
by Meyer-Helmund and Raff and Thomas Linley’s evergreen 
“Primroses deck the bank’s green side” with much charm, 
to accompaniments which were well played by Miss Bessie 
Waugh. It has been several times lately necessary to call atten- 
tion to the fact that. the Analytical Programmes at the Popular 
Concerts stand in urgent need of revision, and this was again ex- 
emplified in the analysis of Spohr’s Quartet printed in last Monday's 
book. According to the useful “Catalogue of Works performed 
at the Monday Popular Concerts during Thirty-one Seasons,” 
which was published last year, the work in question was first 
performed in 1878. The Analysis published on that occasion, 
and reprinted without alteration on every successive performance 
of the work, contains the surprising statement that only Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn excelled Spohr as a com- 
poser of quartets, “and, indeed, of all varieties of chamber 
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music for stringed instruments.” Any one with the slightest 
knowledge of music must know that this was absurd when it 
‘was written and is still more the case now. Spohr’s Quartets 
are open to severe criticism, owing to the undue prominence the 
composer continually gives in them to the first violin part. As 
® quartet writer he has been a long way excelled not only by 
the masters named by the analyst, but by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Dvorak, and many inferior composers. The value of 
the Popular Concerts from an educational point of view is so great 
that it is a pity to continue to print such questionable statements 
as this in the programme-books. 

After the usual interval, the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
were resumed last Saturday, when Herr Stavenhagen played 
Liszt’s so-called “ Todtentanz,” a set of variations for pianoforte 
and orchestra on the Ancient Church-melody of the “ Dies Ire,” 
besides the Minuet from Schubert’s Sonata in G and Liszt’s 
Rhapsod7 in C sharp minor, in both of which he was lately heard 
at the Popular Concerts. Liszt’s “Todtentanz” enjoys the credit 
of being probably the most absolutely ugly piece of music ever 
written. The great virtuoso, for some unaccountable reason, 
seems to have valued it highly; for it is said to have been con- 
ceived in the years 1845-7, but not completed until the end of 
1849, being subsequently further elaborated in 1861, and again 
at a later date. As a favourite composition of his master’s, 
Herr Stavenhagen was doubtless actuated by feelings of loyalty 
in bringing it forward, for the work is neither pleasant to 
play nor to listen to. The piano part is immensely difficult, 
and the accompaniments, in spite of the great ingenuity and 
fanciful character of the orchestration, do not relieve the com- 
position from its unmitigated ugliness and incoherency. The 
programme of the same concert also included a novelty in the 
shape of a Concert-Overture “ To the Memory of a Hero,” the com- 

sition of Mr. C. H. Couldery. The work is well scored and 

ased upon good models, the influence of Beethoven and Weber 
being especially apparent; but it cannot be said to exhibit any 
originality, either in thematic material or treatment. Gluck’s 
Overture to Iphigénie en Aulide, with Wagner's ending, per- 
formed in one tempo throughout, according to the suggestion 
of the Bayreuth Master ; Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony ; Rossini’s 
Overture to Guillaume Tell, with songs by Handel, Ries, and 
Schumann, sung by Mme. Hope Glenn, completed a programme 
of more than common interest, which attracted a crowded audience 
to the Sydenham Concert Room. 

nag the minor concerts of the past fortnight, the only one 
calling for notice is the interesting Recital given by Fraulein 
Geisler-Schubert and Fillungen at Prince’s Hall on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, the 11th. The programme included Schubert's 
Trio in E flat for Piano, Violon, and Violoncello (in which 
Friiulein Schubert was assisted by Herr Straus and Mr. White- 
house), Schubert’s Pianoforte Sonata in B flat, pianoforte solos 
by Scarlatti, Schumann, and Chopin, and songs by Schumann, 
Brahms, and Clara Schumann. Fraulein Schubert, who not only 
played the pianoforte solos and Trio, but also accompanied the 
songs, was heard to greater advantage in Prince’s Hall than in 
St. James’s Hall, where the delicacy and refinement of her style 
are apt to be lost. She was most successful in the Trio; indeed, 
her forte seems to lie rather in concerted music than in solos. 
As an interpreter of Schubert’s music she possesses special quali- 
fications, and her playing is always thoroughly good and artistic. 


AN IDYL OF INFLUENZA. 


This is the song that Philip Sawbones made, 
What time that Russian Influence fell most rife, 
Driving his rounds with Bolus’s grey mare. 


Sneeze, cough, and sneeze! the sneezing runs all round, 
The air is chok’d with coughs, and faint with sound 
Of voices gone in winter ; let them go. 


Doctors with drugs to swill and salts to smell, 
They say we must be worse before we're well ; 
They say so, they; we know they nothing know. 


Some smart in joints, and some in eyes and head ; 
The tiny tube with climbing silver thread 
Marks height of heated blood ; the man lies low. 


That immemorial East from East to West 
Wafts plagues till plagues and rhymes both come to rest 
In some far western sunset ; even so. 


REVIEWS. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN.* 


Neer a quarter of a eentury ago, Sir Charles Dilke 
interposed a journey round the world between the completion 


* Problems of Greater Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir Char‘es 
Wentworth Dilke, Bart. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1899. 


of his University career and his entrance into Parliament. This 
was simply an extension of a once traditional voyage. The 
Grand Tour, in the eighteenth century, and in the beginning 
of the nineteenth was, with persons of quality—then a more 
limited order than now—the winding-up of an academic, and 
the preparation for an active, career. Having learned all that 
could be learned from books—all, that is, that the teachers 
had the power or disposition to teach, and the recipient the 
power or will to acquire—the young person of quality was 
sent abroad to see the world, or such portion of it as could be 
seen along the highways of travel, road or river, which con- 
nected the capitals of Europe, and in those capitals themselves, 
The Rhine, Paris, Vienna, Turin were visited by the young 
person of quality, personally conducted by a bear-leader, or 
nominally attached to the suite of some prince or ambassador, for 
the sake of introductions to the Courts and the high society of 
France, Italy, and the more civilized portions of Germany. As 
a rule the traveller simply saw abroad people closely resembling 
those with whom he mixed at home. The sort of thing which 
foreign travel was in the middle of the eighteenth century may 
be discerned in the Letters of Chesterfield to his son, and it retained 
much of this character till the close of the first third of the 
nineteenth century. The first genuine traveller in Europe of 
the eighteenth century was Arthur Young, who, on his blind 
English mare, which carried him steadily, ill exchanged after- 
wards for a French quadruped with eyes which threw him 
over a precipice—both illustrating, perhaps, some peculiari- 
ties of their respective nations—broke from the highways into 
the byways of France, visited cottages and farmhouses as well 
as chateaux and palaces, and agricultural clubs as well as 
legislative assemblies. Allowing for the greater facilities of 
our days, which have made a journey round the world less 
adventurous than an expedition into the interior of France 
was a century ago, Sir Charles Dilke was and is a traveller 
rather of the Arthur Young than of the youthful Stanhope 
type. The disposition to see things with his own eyes, to pene- 
trate whither the routine tourist does not go, and to talk 
on their own subjects with persons of every class and pursuit, 
was visible in the boyish work, of which the volumes just pub- 
lished are in part the rectification and the enlargement, correcting 
them up to date, and in part what the moral is to the fable, what 
reflection is to observation. It is the great merit of Sir Charles 
Dilke, as it was of Arthur Young, between whom we do not wish 
to institute too close a comparison, that in reading his book we 
seem to be his fellow-travellers. He almost literally takes us 
with him. His perfect good faith, the clearness of his per- 
ceptions, and his power of faithfully rendering those perceptions 
in language, give the effect of a good style to writing which 
is not marked by literary finish or form, but which is perfectly 
free from the aflectation of either. 

The volumes now before us are not directly records of travel, 
though they are based on a second voyage round the world, and 
on two subsequent semi-circumnavigations of it. The copious 
information which they contain about every portion. of the 
British Empire, save that insignificant portion of it known as the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the reflec- 
tions and suggestions with which they abound, are pleasantly 
mingled with traces of travel which give an air of reality 
to the work. Now and then there is a vein of gossip- 
ing egotism about it which not disagreeably qualifies masses 
of statistics and diversities long reaches of political discussion. 
| The name of the book is, of course, with modifications, borrowed 
| from the earlier volumes, which derived their interest, Sir 
' Charles Dilke modestly supposes, rather from their title, which 
| stimulated and kept alive curiosity in them, than from their 
| contents. We cannot agree with him. We demur to the outly- 
_ing portions of the Empire being called “Greater Britain,” to 

the exclusion of these islands. Let them have the adjective which 
| Fluellen applied to his Macedonian hero, if that is thought de- 
| sirable, and be called “ Bigger Britain.” But the word “Greater” 
| implies a certain moral and intellectual superiority, which we are 
| not disposed to concede. As well call the limbs and trunk of a 
' man the greater man, and his heart or brain the lesser man. Or 
| let the United Kingdom be Great Britain, though that is the name 
of only one of the British Isles; and the United Kingdom plus 
its colonies and dependencies be Greater Britain; but do not 
give this name to the colonies and dependencies minus the United 
Kingdom, and as acknowledging some sort of superiority in them 
over it. To use language of this sort is to acquiesce in the sinister 
_ disparagement of this country common among some ignoble foreign 
| critics and among some still ignobler Englishmen, who affect to- 
regard England as outworn and destined to live only in the achieve- 
ments and under the protection of the nations to which she has 
given birth. The words “ Great Britain,” in contrast with 
the French province, are a misfortune. It is matter of regret 
that, in deference to Scotch susceptibilities atthe time of the 
| Union, they should in its political application have displaced the 
| noble name of England, with its correlative adjective English, 
| which alone corresponds to the traditions and history, the 
literature and language, and the race or blending of races which, 
north as well as south of the Tweed, and on the other as well as 
on this side of St. George’s Channel, make the nation—the 
people as distinguished from the population. We do not know 
or care how the Greeks of Greece proper felt about the Magna 
Grecia of Italy; but we are not disposed to admit that there 18 
a Greater Britain, of which the United Kingdom is the Smaller 
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Britain, or any British greatness to which England does not 
contribute what is most truly great in it. The dispute may 
seem a question of words; but words are things, and often very 

werful things; and Sir Charles Dilke’s complacency in the 
Bice and mischievous idea to which he has given currency in a 
pet phrase somewhat piques us. 

We have dwelt upon this preliminary matter because, in our 
view, Sir Charles Dilke’s own conception of the relations of 
England to the rest of the Empire has been somewhat warped by 
the title of his two books. He even thinks we must de-angli- 
cize our language, and invert the use of “would” and “should” 
in deference to the Scotch, Irish, American, and Australian majo- 
rity. This reserve made, we have nothing but praise to bestow 
on Sir Charles Dilke’s volumes. An eminent statesman, no longer 
among us, was in the habit of saying that he had done his best 
work during some years of exile from the House of Commons, 
that he had spent them in giving himself a new and sounder poli- 
tical education, and that he came back to public life more 
thoroughly equipped for it than he would have been if he had 
never left it. Sir Charles Dilke has used his retirement from 
Parliament—seu ratio dederit seu fors objecerit—to admirable 
purpose; and his book is a service to his country which may 
compare advantageously with any which politicians in active life 
have rendered in the same period. He has held up to the Empire 
a living picture of itself, in a work which, while it may be consulted 
for facts and statistics as people consult, or used to consult, 
MCulloch’s Statistics of the British Empire, or Montgomery 
Martin’s History of the British Colonies, is yet alive with thought, 
with vivid description of manners, and graphic delineation of 
character. The sketch of Sir John Macdonald is a good ex- 
ample of literary portraiture. Perhaps Sir Charles Dilke falls 
now and then too much into the style of the Special Corre- 

ndent, or the man in the Reporters’ Gallery. In contrast with 
the “Grand Old Man” of Canada, Sir Henry Parkes is the 
“Poor Old Man” of New South Wales. “In person,” Sir 
Charles Dilke tells him and us, “he has been as little favoured 
with good looks as Socrates or Darwin. His debts, his 

try have been powerless to sink him.” The occasional raffles 
or his effects have not lessened the number of his political 
admirers.” That “ Mr. Dibbs is credited with a hasty temper” ; 
that Sir Samuel Griffith “lacks sentiment, and is a little in- 
clined to be overbearing”; and that Mr. Clark is “a well-read 
man of a somewhat nervous temperament,” are personal traits 
which may give gratification at the Antipodes, but which are 
somewhat lost upon readers here. Sir Charles Dilke, whatever 
objection may be taken on grounds of taste to some of his 
descriptions, sees the absurdity of writing of contemporary 
politics as if they were made up of general forces and tendencies, 
and had little concern with persons. 

It is, of course, impossible that we should follow Sir Charles 
Dilke in his description of colony after colony. Every line of 
his book is readable, and recalls the fact that the author of 
Greater Britain is also the author of the Fall of Prince Flo- 
restan, But the value, as apart from the entertainment, of the 
work lies for the English politician in its concluding hundred 
pages, in which Sir Charles Dilke discusses the relations of 
the mother-country to the remainder of the Empire, including 
the problem of Imperial defence. The thousand and odd pages 
which go before simply lay the basis of the argument. The 
essential facts may, perhaps, be summed up in the statement 
that, while the British Empire occupies a territory, and de- 
rives from it a revenue three times, and more than three times 
as large, as the area and revenue of the United States, Great 
Britain is dependent for half her food, and almost all the raw 
materials of her industry, on sources external to the British 
Islands. The two problems to be solved, stated in the most 
general way, are, therefore, these: How is so vast an Empire 
seattered all over the world to be defended? How are the lines 
of ocean communication on which our people depend for their 
food and employment to be kept open? One set of politicians 
would solve the difficulty of Empire by getting rid of it, and re- 
ducing our relations with the colonies to those which exist 
between England and the United States. But we doubt whether 
the interest and happiness of mankind, to take the mere cosmo- 
politan view, would be promoted by multiplying United States 
all over the world. That is rather a dreary prospect. Then there 
is Imperial Federation, the objections to the various forms of 
which, put forward by the late Mr. Forster, Lord Rosebery, and 

Carnarvon, Sir Charles Dilke forcibly states. The crux of 
Imperial Federation, he truly says, lies in the tariff question. 
The colonies are, almost without exception, obstinately Pro- 
tectionist, and Protectionist as against England; England is 
re ee to be firm in the Free-trade doctrine and practice. We 
doubt whether it has a reasoned conviction on the subject ; and 
it is noticeable that one of the ablest of our later economists, 
Mr. Henry Sidgwick, has extended Mr. J. S. Mill’s doctrine, that 
Protection may be expedient in certain stages of national and 
industrial development, into the proposition that, though from 
the cosmopolitan point of view Free-trade rests upon an unas- 
tailable basis, yet from the national point of view a per- 
manent system of Protection, carefully framed, is economically 
justifiable. The one decisive consideration against this view 1s 

at we cannot protect England against the food which it re- 
quires, nor our industries against the raw materials which they 
need. Whether it would be possible to establish a trade rela- 


the rest of the Empire, with uniform Imperial duties surcharged 
upon foreign articles, is a question which Sir Charles Dilke seems, 
unless we misinterpret him, to look at askance, but does not directly 
confront. The topic is closely connected with that of Imperial De- 
fence. Not growing our own food nor producing our own raw 
materials, we ought to be able to rely on sources of supply beyond 
the seas, in other countries than those which may possibly be belli- 
gerent ; and should be in a position to secure the ocean transits by 
which alone they can reach us. For this purpose it is not enough to 
have a fleet capable of defending our own shores. We must have 
both a fleet capable of securing our ocean traffic and coaling stations 
capable of defending themselves. This is the bare minimum. 
We cannot follow the discussion into the details into which Sir 
Charles Dilke develops it. We must be content in a final sentence 
to recommend his volumes, in which the impulse of an ardent 
patriotism and the conclusions of a sagacious statesmanship are 
as conspicuous as their great literary ability. 


NOVELS.* 


HE text from which A Cruel Wrong is preached is that 
people with lunacy in their families should never marry. 
Into the rights and the wrongs of this theory we do not feel 
called upon to enter at this moment; but we say without hesi- 
tation that a novel does not appear to us the most fitting kind of 
book in which to discuss them. A weak, sentimental, excitable, 
or over-scrupulous girl might be put into a very morbid state of 
mind by reading A Cruel Wrong, and make very unnecessary and 
foolish resolutions in consequence. The plot of the story bangs 
upon the identity of a child, supposed to be posthumous. His 
reputed mother is made to commit adultery in an early part of 
the first volume, apparently with the sole object of throwing 
dust into the eyes of the reader. Later on, when she shows 
symptoms of insanity, and the hero and the heroine become afraid 
of marrying for this reason, it becomes obvious that the former 
must be the child of some other woman, because otherwise the 
story would not work out. There is certainly no limit to human 
folly ; yet it would be difficult to equal that of the hero in re- 
nouncing his right to a baronetcy and twenty thousand a year on 
the vaguest of evidence, and absolutely refusing to make any 
further inquiries upon the subject. Indeed, when he thus acted 
we began to think that, after all, he must have inherited lunacy. 
Taken as a whole, however, 4 Cruel Wrong is a very tolerable 
novel. Perhaps the account of “the dawn of love” in the 
heroine, shortly after she had refused the hero, is one of the best 
things in the book. A few unimportant slips of the pen can be 
easily forgiven, such as that a certain village was “not in Lady 
Helen’s parish church”; “an apology which, on account of his 
ascetic fare, was clearly due to his host ”—instead of guest; or 
“as well as the most terrible symptoms mental malady.” We 
have observed of late that in novels in which we find adultery we 
are pretty certain also to find religion, and A Cruel Wrong is no 
exception to this rule. We are inclined to think that in the 
present instance both might have been omitted without loss. 
We should be more inclined to call Dr. Hermione a farce than 
a novel, and, as a farce, it is much too long. The characters are 
few—a lady doctor, a Girton girl, an old nurse, two officers, a 
doctor, a philanthropist, and a corporal. The “ earnestness” and 
high aspirations of the two heroines are gradually broken down 
by their love for the two heroes, and all marry at the end with 
the exception of the philanthropist and the doctor. The idea of 
all the characters, male and female, meeting at the seat of war 
in Egypt might have been—we are far from saying that it was— 
borrowed from a well-known play. In other respects the novel 
is original enough, and a deal of fun is made out of simple 
materials. 
Mr. George F. Underhill calls his book A Nasty Cropper, “a 
sporting story.” Here is a specimen of his style:—“ Pinkey 
turned up punctual to time, clad in a new frock-coat, with a 
stand-me-a-brandy-and-soda sort of expression on his face, and 
looking for all the world like a duke on tin wheels.” A good 
deal of the “sport ” takes place in an establishment in St. John’s 
Wood; but there is some hunting—of a kind. Hunting-men 


* A Cruel Wrong. By-Mrs. Houston. 3 vols. London: White & Co- 
1890. 

Dr. Hermione. By the Author of “ Lady Bluebeard.” Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 1890. 

A Nasty Cropper. By G. F. Underhill. London: Trischler & Co. 
1889. 

The Copper Crash. By Frank Danby. London: Trischler & Co, 
1889. 

Her Heart's Desire. By H. Prothero Lewis. 3 vols. London: Hurst 


& Blackett. 1890. 


The M.F.H.’s Daughter. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 3 vols. London: 


White & Co. 1890. 


Currie, Curtis, § Co., Crammers. By C.J. Uyne. London: Remington 


& Co. 1890. 


The Forsaken Inn, By Anna Katherine Green. London: Routledge & 


Co. 1890. 


Two Pardons. By H. S&S. Vince. 3 vols. London: Ward & Downey. 


1889. 


Sybil Ross's Marriage. By F, C. Philips and C. J. Wills. London: 


White & Co. 1850. 


tively free, and.constantly becoming freer, between England and 


Countess Irene. By J. Fogerty. London: Virtue & Co. 
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will know how to value descriptions of runs which speak of 
“ master reynard,” “little red rover,” “ popping over” fences and 
paying “the extreme penalty.” Here isa fine sentence :—“ Trotting 
on to the next selected cover, it was evident directly that there 
were a number of varmint about, the only difficulty keing to 
select a quarry.” Shades of Whyte Melville! 

We are told in the preface of The Copper Crash that it “is a 
true story in its main incidents”; but we must deal with it as 
we find it—a “yellow-backed dreadful” of a very pronounced 
type. Hypnotism is the leading incident of the story. The 
knave hypnotizes the heroine, and obliges her to desert the man 
to whom she is engaged and marry himself. It may be easily 
understood that such an arrangement, aided by bigamy, a hor- 
rible accident, a detective policeman, a panic in copper shares, 
embezzlement, and forgery, keeps things pretty lively until “the 
first shovelful of clay falls with a dull thud upon the coffin.” 

The greater number of the characters in Her Heart’s Desire may 
"be broadly classed as weak asses, and the general tone of the 
novel is that of wearisome monotony, relieved here and there by 
sudden, violent, and strained situations. lt is all very well to 
describe dulness with a graphic pen; but the very best description 
of this condition is apt to pall if unduly prolonged. The bulk 
of the first volume of this novel is devoted to an account of 
the dreary life of a certain Miss Wynnie. We should only too 

ladly have accepted this fact on the author’s simple assurance. 

hen it takes two hundred and forty-seven pages to describe 
the heroine’s sickening for Roman fever, from her first chill till 
she takes to her bed, and very many more to get her out of it 
again. The plot of the novel hangs a good deal on the question 
whether the married hero was justified in proposing to a girl 
who believed him to be a bachelor, when a decree nist had been 
pronounced in his favour in the Divorce Court, but had still two 
months to run. He was just going to dance with the unsuspect- 
ing young lady when his wife appeared upon the scene and de- 
clared herself. As may be supposed, complications ensued. At 
the end of the third volume the miserable heroine has recourse to 
prayer, and the method which she adopts has certainly the merit 
of originality. She goes to a church and tolls the bell! In ordi- 
nary life of course the infuriated sexton would have appeared 
upon the scene ; but in this novel the hero comes into the church, 
kneels beside the heroine, and tells her the delightful news that 
his first wife is dead. The account of the apparition of old Miss 
Wynnie’s ghost is evidently intended to be impressive. “ Behold,” 
says she, “God has made me beautiful for ever.” We need only 

d that the parents of one of the characters wished her “ to 
marry into the nobility,” and that the particular nobleman selected 
was a baronet. 

We may describe The M. F. H.’s Daughter as a “ society novel” 
slightly above the average. It is essentially light reading, and it 
will bear very free skipping, although it is but fair to add that it 
will bear reading too. If the author often uses fifty words to 
express what might be said in five, the superfluous forty-five 
may serve their purpose for those who only read novels in order 
to kill time. The worst part of the book is the ending. The 
heroine marries a weak, selfish, despicable fellow, when she 
might have married a man who is represented as everything 
that could be desired. She became engaged to two men in the 
course of the story, and, in each case, in consequence of an 
accident out hunting. In the first instance,a man whom she 
had lately refused had a terrible fall and lay in a lethargic 
state from which his doctor thought he required rousing, so the 
heroine roused him by going to his bedside and volunteering to 
marry him. In the second, she herself met with a bad accident, 
and her future husband came to her bedside and obtained her 
consent to a marriage. One of the most touching scenes in the 
book is where Captain Denham’s forsaken wife, who had been a 
lady’s maid, admits that she has been spending nearly all the 
money he had sent her to buy clothes with in taking lessons in 
the hope of becoming more companionable to him if he should 
ever return to her. There is considerable truth in the sentence :— 
“Asis usual, while Captain Dasher had been dangerously ill, 
every one had looked upon him as a dead man; but, as soon as 
he was proclaimed out of danger, it was almost forgotten that he 
was ill.” In our opinion it is a mistake to use the name of a 
real peer in fiction, and it would have been easy to substitute 
some imaginary ‘title for that of Lord Somers. By the way, 
although we have heard lords use very middling English, we 
never heard one say “no different to usual.” 

The idea of three young Cambridge men taking a country- 
house and setting up the firm of Currie, Curtes § Co., Crammers, 
is happy and original, and much might have been made out of 
it, but the author of the novel bearing that title has made very 
little. He has enriched it with such expressions as “ queried 
someone,” “no end useful to me,” “thankee muchly,” and “ dark 
as a Sunday coat.” Here is a specimen of his fun :—“ a small 
farm has been started, wherefrom animals, bi- and quadrupedal 
both, are provided for tooth exercise or reception, as it is called 
indifferently.” A footnote to the word “reception” adds :— 
“ Derived from the word ‘ receive,’ which occurs in a grace before 
and after meat.—Ed.” Those who consider this sort of thing 
amusing will have ample opportunities of enjoying themselves in 

ing Currie, Curtis § Co., Crammers. 

The author of The Leavenworth Case has given ustwo hundred and 
fifty-five pages of pure and unadulterated agony in The Forsaken 
Inn. ere is no need to 
peep at the end here, The plot is virtually unravelled in the first 


three chapters; yet the author manages to hold the attention of 
the reader to the end, and herein she shows no little skill. On 
the other hand, it is a flagrantly improbable story, and in several 
instances it is almost impossible to believe that any real cha- 
racters would act under the given circumstances as those in this 
book are made to act. We should have preferred to read of the 
villain being comfortably hanged, instead of meeting with a fatal 
accident ; but this is a mere matter of taste. 

There are some good descriptions of life in a small market- 
town in ZJwo Pardons. It is not the first time that this sort of 
thing has been done, and done well; but if neither very original 
nor exceptionally brilliant, Mr. Vince's representation of the subject 
shows considerable talent. His pictures of the little coterie that 
frequented the bar of the principal inn of the country-town of his 
imagination are excellent. The plot, again, is good enough, and 
the duel, the murder, and the bigamy are quite up to the average, 
Our praises must be qualified by the admission that the gossipings 
of the country-townsmen ceased to enthral us long before we 
had reached the end of the third volume—or the first, for that 
matter—and that we should not feel in a position to defend the 
novel against a charge of vulgarity. An artist cannot be ex- 
pected to be equally good at all subjects, and the author of Tw 
Pardons does not describe gentlemen so well as their opposites, 
But the chief fault of his novel is that there is a great deal too 
much of it. 

Three stories by two authors are not altogether successfully 
made to appear as one, in Sybil Ross’s Marriage. “There is 
nothing stands between us now,” says the subject of one of them 
to the subject of another, when the subject of the third is proved 
to be dead and buried. The scenes are very varied, from 
Bebreabad, which is so hot that “nothing but a sheet of blotting- 
paper” is supposed to divide it “ from the infernal regions them- 
selves,” to “the bogs” of Dartmoor Convict Prison in a sea-fog. 
The principal characters are an heiress, a professional thief, and a 
young Englishman who goes out to tle Cape to make his fortune; 
but many others that have not much to do with the story are 
brought in, apparently with the object of showing off the skill of 
the exhibitors. That they have skill of a certain kind is un- 
a yet and the faet that their joint production is somewhat 

ifferent from the ordinary novel is much in its favour. The 
a yan of thief and convict life are the chief features of the 
ok. 

Mr. J. Fogerty is not a very lively writer, and his Countess 
Irene is a tedious story, the scenes of which are laid in Vienna 
and Ireland. The part of Leonora in Fidelio is not generally con- 
sidered a particularly easy one; but the heroine, who has never 
sung in an opera, or gone through a rehearsal, leaves her box at a 
moment’s notice, puts on the invalided prima donna’s dress, and 
undertakes the part with extraordinary success. The author 
seems to be under the impression that the Abbé Liszt was a 
monk, He was neither a monk nor a priest; although he re- 
ceived minor orders. Mr. J. Fogerty does not write as if he 
were very learned upon the subject of guns, for he says, “I'll 
undertake to bag half a dozen right and left with that new 
breechloader of mine.” His grammar, again, is occasionally 
rather weak. We do not think that his most enthusiastic 
admirer would maintain that such phrases as “If the girl is 
economic,” and “there is almost nothing that I would not do 
for Irene, and this is but a trifle,” are classical English. 


INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT.* 
pD*® ARNOLD in an entry of his Diary says that he must 


write a pamphlet in the vacation or he should burst. Indian 
travellers of the present day lay in such an amount of second- 
hand information that they seem driven to seek a similar outlet 
for their accumulated stores. Mr. Samuelson has written some- 
thing more than a pamphlet and a good deal less than a history. 
We give him pa ~ for having referred to numerous Indian 
authorities, of which he gives a formidable list in his appendix; 
but we may at once dismiss his historical and ethnological chapters 
as unnecessary and superfluous. He has doubtless tried to be 
correct and concise on such a vast subject ; but no Indian student 
is likely to consult his pages when all that is wanted can be got 
from other and better works. Possibly it appeared to Mr. 
Samuelson that what he had to say about the Tedia of to-day 
would not be intelligible unless pretaced by some amount of 
what had been done in past centuries by our predecessors in the 
shape of invasions, conquest, and change. It was surely needless 
to give us one hundred and fifty pages about aborigines and 
Aryans, Scythians and Parsis, the temporary supremacy of 
Buddhists, the Moghul ascendency, Hastings and Wellesley, 
the Cawnpore massacre, and the end of the East India Com- 
pany. There are dozens of works, more or less of a stan 
character, written by experts, to which voracious readers could 
have been referred. or have all Mr. Samuelson’s literary 


* India, Past and Present, Historical, Social, and Political. By James 
Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Roumania, 
Past and Present,” “ Bulgaria, Past and Present,” &c, Illustrated with & 
Railwa ae, of India ; Woodcut and Collotype Views, Portraits, Arche- 
ological : and Ethnological Subjects from Forty Photographs by Bourne and 
Shepherd, Calcutta ; Lala Deen Dayal of Indore ; S. Hormusjee, Bombay 5 
Mme. Scaramanga, Bombay, and other well-known professional and 
amateur photographers, London; Triibner & Co. 1890. 
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excursions saved him from blundering in some rudimentary 
ints. That Warren Hastings was born in 1772, and became 
aner of Bengal in the same year, is no doubt due to a 
mere - of the pen or a dislodgment of type. But at p. 145 
the author repeats Macaulay's calumny that Hastings caused 
the arrest of Nundo Kumar by what he calls “a bold and un- 
scrupulous stroke.” We had thought that this allegation had 
been finally exploded by the masterly hand of Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen. The mutiny of 1806 occurred at Vellore, and not at 
Madras. Native physicians are not really Brahmans. The 
Baidyo or doctor is a separate caste, and the village Kabiraj or 
ae | practitioner is very unlike a Brahman. Some of Mr. 
Samuelson’s remarks are in questionable taste. For instance, he 
ascribes the wish of the Emperor Akbar to limit the number of 
wives in one household to an apprehension that the monarch 
might find a failure in the supply of wives for his own harem. 
It was wholly unnecessary to inform us that, for obvious reasons, 
a Lieutenant-Governor on his tour had no arrangements for a 
seraglio of his own; and the author is very fond of resorting to 
the expedient of putting weak and untenable arguments into the 
mouths of those who hold opposite opinions, in order that he may 
bowl them over like ninepins. No one with the least pretensions 
to a hearing imagines that the grant of the Baboos’ request will 
be followed by the reconquest of India by the Rajputs, of all 
castes in the world. He fails to perceive that the rivalry exist- 
ing between Mohammedans and Hindus is not an agency 
wantonly devised by Government officials for the mainten- 
ance of their own authority, but an essential and almost in- 
eradicable element in the very constitution of Oriental society. 
In one passage he complains of the puppyism of the junior 
members of the service as contrasted with the higher tone of 
the seniors, and yet in another he writes about rukr3 who 
stay in India with high salaries, in order to secure their pen- 
sions, and who “then leave the country in which they have 
never had the smallest stake, and a people with whom they 
have not had the slightest sympathy.” Elsewhere he seems 
to have arrived at the conclusion, by taking some mysterious 
census of religions, that the majority or a large number of 
lishmen in India are avowed Atheists or Agnostics; and 
he believes that till very recently it was quite common for the 
lish magistrate to form connexions with native women. Mr. 
Samuelson, though to do him justice he has sought for informa- 
tion in all quarters, is somewhat prone to take up loose and un- 
guarded expressions, and to set a value on them equal to the 
schedules and statistics of an Indian Blue-Book. A native bar- 
rister—note at p. 62—was pleased to inform him that the deci- 
sions of the higher Anglo-Indian Courts had very much to do 
with the inferiority of women, and that they stood in the way of 
social reform ; the reason given being that what we suppose is the 
High Court has decided that a man could not be charged with 
rape unless his victim was under ten years of age. Either Mr. 
Samuelson completely misunderstood his informant or the in- 
formant had very little knowledge of the Indian Penal Code. The 
law as to rape (section 375) is perfectly clear. A man commits 
that offence, which is punishable with transportation for life or 
imprisonment for ten years, when he has intercourse with any 
woman against her will, without her consent, or with consent 
obtained by putting her in fear of death or hurt. And the same 
law expressly goes on to say that intercourse with a girl under 
ten years of age is rape, with or without consent. No decisions 
of any High Court can alter the clear provisions of a statute. 
Mr. Samuelson is unaware that the term “markin” applied to 
piece goods is merely the native pronunciation of American; and 
that “ Sri Durga” is only the heading of many native writings, 
“in the name of the worshipful Goddess Durga.” It is not so 
very many years since the Government prohibited the use of 
this religious formula in decisions, processes, and other judicial 
pers. With the corrections that Meerut is not twenty, but forty, 
miles from Delhi; that natives do not pay rent for their houses 
are) villages or anywhere except in towns; that a 
dha is not identical with a funeral ceremony, but something 
more elaborate and liable to be repeated years after the death 
ofa near relative ; and that the Doab was not finally ceded to us 
till 1803, we close our notice of Mr. Samuelson’s errors. They 
are pardonable, but writers who claim to have discovered a way 
of governing India not to be found in the careers and lives of 
Munro and Elphinstone, Frere and Lawrence, Montgomery and 
mason, must not murmur if their claims to be accepted as 
authorities on difficult Indian problems are not at once conceded. 
It is tolerably clear that Mr. Samuelson is perplexed and 
exercised by two contending states of feelings. He finds a good 
eal to respect, and almost to admire, in the present administra- 
tion of India and in the energy and justice of his countrymen. 
Heir hospitality is free and unstinted, and it amounts to a new 
virtue. The Courts of Justice are singularly pure. The confidence 
Teposed by the mass of suitors in the impartiality of the English 
ak and magistrate is fully justified. The tone of the native 
uch has been raised, and it is entirely free from the corruption 
Which was the prevailing feature of the Kazi or the Pundit of } 
4ormer days. Native agriculture is by no means imperfect or 
inefficient, and the cultivating tenant has very little to learn from 
© Luropean capitalist and landlord. And when, in addition to 
this and other testimony to the value of our presence and ex- 
ample, stress is laid by the author on the corruption, the super- 
tition, and the filthy practices of the priests as instructors, and 


very easy to perceive the grounds of the author's belief that India 
is now perfectly ripe for the grant of representative institutions. 
All the later chapters are more or less taken up with arguments 
to show that the demands of the so-styled National Congress are 
legitimate and innocuous; that they are the fair outcome of our 
own system of high English education; and that they ought to be 
conceded if we wish to attach India and its peoples to us by 
loyalty and goodwill, in preference to ruling them by force, or: 
waiting till they are strong enough to rise up and claim what we 
have denied and what we shall not be able to resist. 

As these claims and pretensions are upheld in part by some 
writers and speakers, possibly conscientious and disinterested like 
Mr. Samuelson, and by others who are neither the one nor the: 
other, it is worth while to expose their hollowness, as well as to 
show that any such concession would be tantamount, not to a 
gradual reform, but to a complete revolution, and to an efface- 
ment of the essential clauses and sections of our Indiun title- 
deeds. In the first place, it cannot be too often repeated that the: 
Nation of India is a pure fiction. There is not and there never 
has been in that country the core, nucleus, or germ of any 
national or patriotic party whatever. Caste, superstition, the 
smouldering jealousies of two antagonistic creeds, the legacies of 
conquest, the lessons of history, the deliberate opinions of states- 
men of the best schools who have repeatedly endured obloquy and 
slander in defence of real native interests, all teach a totally 
different lesson. In the next place there is not a particle of 
evidence such as an Indian magistrate would require before sen- 
tencing a pilferer in a bazaar to a week’s imprisonment to show 
that the “toiling millions” have ever wished for representation of 
any kind, or have given their silent votes and voices to Vakils 
and placemen gifted with a fatal fluency of speech. No doubt 
leaflets and pamphlets have been circulated, like chupatties, in 
countless villages and bazaars, and they have either been received 
with amazement and apathy, or they have inoculated the villages 
with that restless, unwholesome, indefinable feeling which at various 
periods has led to outbreaks and outrages, and is at all times a 
source of the gravest anxiety. Mr. Samuelson himself, with all 
his sympathy for the movement, does not conceal his dislike to 
some of the demands formulated by the Congress. He seems to 
be fully aware that a portion of the native ne is seditious, dis- 
loyal, and impudent in its attacks on the highest personages in 
the kingdom. It is even admitted that the smooth and polite 
assurances of speakers at the Congress are not to be taken as 
guarantees for the innocuous character of sheets scattered broad- 
cast over the country. And when Mr. Samuelson dwells com- 
placently on the effusive loyalty and the noble sentiments of 
recent orators, did he really think that these gentlemen, with 
their own interests to serve and their persons to protect, met at 
Lowther Castle, Allahabad, or on the pw ratrd at Bombay, to 
render themselves liable to the Penal Code for sedition or offences 
against the State, or for overawing governors and members of 
Council by show of criminal force ? 

In the third place, it has been argued that, having regard to 
the terms and promises of royal manifestoes, and to the high, 
English education through which we have invited young. and 
supple Hindus to qualify themselves for office, it is impossible to- 


stop here. The educated community has shared our aspirations 
and caught our tone, and we can no more stay the movement 
than we can hinder reforms in England. This is a complete 
confusion of facts and ideas. To give to natives in the executive 
and judicial departments higher pay and better prospects; to. 
admit them to compete for the Covenanted Civil Service; even to 
deprive that service of some of its coveted appointments, in order 
that they may be filled by men of the Provincial or lower grade ; 
to admit the successful native Pleader to a seat in any of the 
High Courts on the same footing and the same salary as the 
Anglo-Indian Civilian and the English Barrister-Judge; to 
nominate native gentlemen, Rajas, Nawabs, and merchants of 
high character and standing to seats in the Legislative Councils, 
Imperial or Local ; and generally to = natives a larger share in 
the various agencies and offices (pai 

provinces are disciplined and administered, and by which an ex- 
aye ruler retains a firm grip of the country, is one policy. 

t 


or unpaid) by which whole 


is clear, consecutive, and intelligible, and it commends it: 


to experts of the old school and the new. It involves no break 
with the past and no severance of those ties which connect the 
district officer with his district, and have made this personage 
not only the head of thé police, revenue, and the judicial tribunal, 
but the referee and the representative of traders, Talukdars, tenant 
proprietors, and village communities, whenever any measure of 
any kind affecting their customs and their very a er is dis-- 
cussed in the Secretariat or propounded in the 

shop. But it is a startling change to propose that a set of fluent 
talkers, chosen no one can tell how and representing no one 
knows exactly what, is to be formally recognized as the inter-- 
preter of the community, and is to be vested with the right of 
electing members to Council, and of asking how money is spent. 
If any one supposes that a concession of this sort would be harm- 
less ; that it would not lead to further demands, many of which 
it would be inconvenient and some impossible to grant; that it 
would satisfy the concessionaries for more than a twelvemonth, he- 
must be strangely gg of the proclivities of the Oriental cha- 
racter. Mr. Samue 

these demands come from an educated minority, by saying that we 
are in India but an educated minority ourselves. This, like somany 


egislative work- 


n in one passage answers the argument that. 


the apathy and selfishness of Zemindars as landlords, it is not pleas, cuts both ways. Of two minorities, the governing power 
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had better remain intact with the corps d’élite which has helped 
India out of trouble in mutinies and adorned it in peace; which 
has replaced corruption by purity, anarchy by order, and irrespon- 
sible autocracy by all the gradations of a disciplined and respon- 
sible service; which has put down some abuses by the force of 
statute and others by the force of character and example ; which 
no one as yet has proposed to deprive of the power of the sword 
as a last resource, and which therefore must have in its sole keep- 
ing the power of the purse. It is mere sentimental folly to 
attempt to rule India on principles other than those acted on by 
the very best friends that natives ever had. Responsibility and 
power in India cannot be separated. Thomas Munro, who in 
treatment of natives was liberal and far in advance of his con- 
temporaries, has broadly laid it down that our power “never has 
been and never can be the liberties of the people”—in the sense 
in which they are understood in England. John Lawrence, 
after the Mutiny, wrote that we were not elected or placed in 
— by the people. “Weare here by our moral superiority, 
the force of circumstances, and by the will of Providence.” 
hese constitute a charter which no Viceroy or Secretary of State 
should think of surrendering in deference to a foolish craze or a 
loud cry. It would be a sad day for all interests and classes in 
India when the watch-dogs retired to their kennels and the sheep 
were trusted to keep off the wolves. 


GEORGE ELIOT.* 


hae objection so often made to “series” and “little books” 
does not apply to a short critical and biographical study of 
George Eliot. The existing Life and Letters, by Mr. Cross, 
though written in taste on the whole most commendable, con- 
sidering the difficulties of the task, and far too rarely shown in 
tasks much less difficult, is not exactly an amusing or popular book, 
was condemned to reticences of various kinds, which were neces- 
in the particular writer, and is, moreover, on a large scale. 
Therefore, we think that Mr. Oscar Browning, who tells us that 
he knew Miss Evans and Mrs. Cross intimately for fifteen years, 
and who has displayed all proper respect to the standard work on 
the subject, besides being able to add much of his own, was fully 
justified in undertaking his task. That he has the disadvantages 
of the worshipper is an accident inseparable from his possession of 
the advantages of the intimate. For it is sufficiently notorious that, 
in order to be intimate with George Eliot for any length of time, it 
was necessary to worship her, or to make as though you did when 
you did not, which latter course Mr. Browning would not be 
likely to pursue. We must, therefore, take our witness as we 
can get him, and it is very fortunate, no doubt, that we can get 
such a witness as Mr. Browning, who is able to give interesting 
intelligence not only about George Eliot but also about other 
things. Mr. Browning naturally regrets that George Eliot’s first 
visit to him at Eton in 1867 “finds no mention in her diary, 
as it would be interesting to know her impressions of Eton and 
Windsor ”—of the wrbes, and doubtless of the mores hominum 
as well. But in default of these impressions we have Mr. 
Browning's own, as thus :— 
They walked down with me to the playing fields in the morning, where 
a cricket match was in progress. Both dined at table with the boys in my 
house, and had an opportunity of seeing how Harold Transome looked when 
he was an Eton boy. In the afternoon they drove with me into Windsor 
Park, and enjoyed to perfection that loveliest of all views of Windsor from 
the green sward in front of Cranbourne Tower, a prospect now made less 
lovely by the too exuberant growth of trees. In the evening we rowed up 
the river, and George Eliot talked to me of her Spanish journey, and com- 
pared Windsor with Granada. I have been told by those who knew her 
long that she was awkward in her early womanhood, and had not acquired 
that repose and dignity which characterized her later years. I remember 
on this visit seeing some traces of the old “ Maggie,” the recollection of 
which is very precious to me. August and September were spent in a 
holiday in North Germany, during which little work was done. At Ilmenau, 
she wrote Fedalma’s soliloquy, after her scene with Silva, and the ensuing 
dialogue between her and Juan. From Ilmenau she wrote me a long letter, 
describing the place, and asking me to join them at Dresden, and, as she 
expressed it, with kindly exaggeration, “to make some railway-station or 
corner of a street ever-memorable to them.” I received the letter at 
Pontresina, and it is a deep regret to me that I did not accept the invita- 
tion. I havealso most unfortunately lost all the letters I received from her 
during those years. I wrote to her not unfrequently on matters of education 
and literature,and her opinions on these subjects would have been of per- 
manent value. 
Some Cambridge reminiscences follow. Two pages later we 
learn that Mr. Browning “ travelled down with them [Mr. 
Lewes and Miss Evans} in the train, the journey giving fhim] 
the impression that railway travelling was irksome to her.” This 
seems a rather “hasty G,” as Miss Evans's friends, the scientific men, 
would have said ; for there are many causes which may make a par- 
ticular journey irksome which do not apply universally. At dinner 
Miss Evans talked to Mr. Browning, next whom she sat, “ solemnly 
about the duties of life, about the immorality of believing that 
all things would turn out for the best, and the danger of fixing 
our attention too much on the life to come.” lle en était bien 
capable. But we should rather like to know whether Mr. Oscar 
Browning considers this a pleasant kind of discourse inter ovum 
et mala, and also whether he has since taken care not to fix his 
attention too much on the life to come. It is a danger, we fear, 
from which too few of us require specially to be warned off. Next 
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* Great Writers—George Eliot, By Oscar Browning. 
Walter Scott. 


day George Eliot breakfasted with Mr. Browning, and he will] 
“not readily forget her exquisite courtesy and tenderness to the 
ladies whom [he] had invited to meet her.” Some who did not 
know George Eliot as intimately as Mr. Browning did may wonder 
whether he expected her to be rude to the ladies; and to be 
“tender” to a stranger of your own sex whom you meet at breakfast 
may seem to them a littleodd. It seems that after she had recently 
been the guest of the Master of Balliol, Mr. Browning addressed 
to her this somewhat indiscreet inquiry—“ What struck her as 
the most salient difference between the two Universities?” She 
said that “at Cambridge they all seemed to speak well of each 
other, whereas at Oxford they all criticized each other.” Per- 
haps Mr. Jowett will tell us what she said “at the other shop.” 
On a later visit at Oxford, to the Rector of Lincoln, Mr. Browning 
annotates that she “would have had an opportunity of studyi 
both learning and pedantry in their various phases.” We do not 
know whether this is intended for a reflection on Mr. Pattison 
himself. But the remark is a little unkind, and perhaps a little 
even unfortunate. “ Does Mr. Browning,” an indignant dweller 
by Granta may ask, “mean that there is no pedantry at Cam- 
bridge, or that there is no learning?” And yet again Miss Evans 
visits Cambridge, “ writing enthusiastically” to Mr. Browning of 
the visit. “Speaking of one young man, who may have been the 
prototype of Deronda,” she said that “he was so handsome that 
for some time she thought of nothing else, but that she after- 
wards discovered that his mind was as beautiful as his face.” 
A further reminiscence of Mr. Browning's, interestingly auto- 
biographical, may be quoted :— 

I have in my possession a precious letter of hers, dated March 2, 18735, 
which I cannot refrain from publishing. It may be of assistance to others 
who are in need of similar help and encouragement 1 was then a master 
at Eton, but for many reasons the work was distasteful to me. I was 
anxious to transfer myself to the University, where I had promise of em- 
ployment, but I was restrained by the reluctance to desert a cause which 
I believed to be important, and to which 1 had devoted many years of my 
life, and by the disinclination to break up my mother’s comfortable home. 
In this difficulty I wrote to George Eliot, who had now for some years been 
to me a very dear and confidential friend, told her of my resolution to re- 
main at Eton, and asked for her opinion. Her reply was as fullows:— 

“ Your letter shall be sacred. 1 am glad to know that you have made w 
your mind toendure and persevere—words easy to write as advice, but ha 
to follow out in the patient action of days, months, years. Perhaps the 
most difficult heroism is that which consists in the daily conquests of our 
private demons, not in the slaying of world-notorious dragons, Certainly 
it seems to me that the finest course of action you can pursue will be to 
impose the utmost restraint on impatience, and look at your life simply as 
the problem of carrying out your ideas of usefulness at Eton as far as may 
be without dangerous collisions. To further this happiness and bene- 
ficence of your hfe—even apart from that question of your dear mother’s 
feeling—you should havea precise conception of an alternative to your pre- 
sent task, an equivalent social contribution, before you unlink yourself. 
But I gather that your resolution is thoroughly formed, and I rejoice. We 
shall see you at the end of this fiercely menacing March. You are young 
enough to dare travel at that time of vear which we used to find every- 
where cruel, south as well as north. 


The advice, however, “to impose the utmost restraint upon im- 
patience” seems to have been disconcerted by Fate and meta- 
physical aid. In a short time we find Mr. Browning established 
elsewhere and entertaining Mr. Lewes and Miss Evans. “The 
authoress was more tender” (this manner of speaking of an 
elderly “ authoress” as if she were a mutton chop does not, we 
own, commend itself wholly to us) “than ever.” But was it 
wholly “tender” of her when Mr. Browning showed her his own 
type-writer to “express with some archness a fear lest the t 
writer should not only reveal its utterances in print, but should 
multiply them after the manner of a printing press, thus adding 
to the number of worthless books?” Yet again we meet the same 
company, though now at another house. Turgenieff (whom 
some call Turgenjew, and whom George Eliot may have liked im 
that spelling, though Mr. Browning does not use it) was there, 
and it seems that “Lewes proposed Turgenieff’s health in an 
admirable speech as the greatest living novelist. Turgenieff 
replied 5 press, the compliment and transferring it to George 
Eliot.” He could hardly do anything else, and we fear that the 
incident will be used to confirm their views by those who say 
that Mr. Lewes, though a man of great acquirements and re- 
markable ability, was not in some respects aussi bon que le rot. 
Finally we read :— 

Her portrait hangs over my writing-table at Cambridge, and scarcely & 
day passes that I do not seek to draw from itsome portion of that spiritual 
strength for which I was so deeply indebted to her during her life. 


These personal reminiscences and confidences will be interesting 
to all lovers of the kind of thing. On some other matters 
Mr. Browning is, perhaps, not equally satisfactory according to 
his own endeavour. On one subject, for instance, on which, 
George Eliot’s worshippers would only let it alone, no one else 
would care to tread, we fear he has somewhat rushed in. Mary 
Ann Evans, as everybody knows, chose to live for twenty years 
as the mistress of a married man. ‘That is the plain and simple 
fact, as we have pointed out at least once before. We have 
ourselves no kind of care to howl over that fact, or to smigget 
over it, or to pull sanctified faces over it. “Diderot did it, 
and not we; Diderot suffered for it, and not we; peace 
with Diderot”—as the immortal saving has it. We do not 
even care, having done that quite sufficiently when Mr. Crosss 
book appeared, to point out at any great length that the talk 
about “Mrs. Lewes” (who was quite a different person) 18 & 
mischievous debasing of the moral currency. But, when Mr 
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able, concubinage was “a true marriage”; when he talks about 
taking “up the full responsibility of a married couple”; and 
when, in less than two pages, in a sort of “ Who's afraid?” 
pravado, he reiterates the words “married woman of letters,” 
“wife and mother,” “husband,” “wife” dis, “husband” bis, 
wife” ter, and so on, we should like to point out to him, as to 
a professed historical student and scholar, that it is not the part 
of the historical student and scholar to. say the thing which is 
not. George Eliot was not “Mrs. Lewes”; she was not George 
Lewes’s “wife”; he was not her “husband”; their connexion 
was not “marriage”; his children were not “her children”; his 
gon was not her “stepson.” These fatal “ nots” are things which 
loud assertion can no more get over than ingenious casuistry can. 
Let us be as charitable as any one likes, as “ large-hearted” as 
any one likes, as “ tender ”—since Mr. Browning likes the word, 
though we have already observed that we do not—as any one likes. 
But these things are not matters of opinion, they are matters of fact ; 
and let us, for Heaven’s sake and the other place’s, always recognize 
facts. You may call your hat Cadwallader if you please. But 
it is not Cadwallader; and it is a hat. 

We cannot so absolutely and without appeal rule Mr. Brown- 
ing out in criticism as we can in this matter, and we are glad to 
admit that he is not a mere fanatic on that part of the subject. 
He very frankly confesses that it may be doubtful whether the 
horse-fiddie which George Eliot took for a lyre (he does not, per- 
haps we should say, use this horrid blasphemy) ever discoursed 
real poetry. Although he calls Romola “the best historical 
novel ever written,” and that in a language which boasts Old 
Mortality, and Esmond, and Westward Ho! he as frankly con- 
fesses that thoroughly Italianate Englishmen, as well as Italians, 
deny that it represents the Italian Renaissance with any truth at 
all. He makes the really valuable remark that during his long 
intimacy with George Eliot he never heard her in conversation 
say anything that had any humour in it, and rarely saw such a 
thing in any of her letters. This is a reflection which we believe 
to be absolutely well founded, and which certainly supplies one 
of the most curious of literary puzzles when we remember that 
those who like George Eliot least are probably the most ready to 
acknowledge the admirably humorous quality of much of her 
earlier work, and even of some of her later. Where Mr. Brown- 
ing goes, as it seems to us, hopelessly and deplorably wrong is in 
his preference for Daniel Deronda. For, unluckily, he gives us 
his reason. Had he not, we should have shrugged our shoulders, 
but admitted that thought was free. Mr. Browning tells us, in 
effect, that the characters of Deronda are more complex, belong 
to “a more advanced humanity,” than those of Adam Bede 
or the Mill on the Floss, and are therefore better. He alleges 
that “we have been told by a great critic that a capital defect in 
Shakspeare is his fondness for obvious characters.” Honestly as 
well as fortunately, we do not at the moment identify the great 
critic; but, at the risk of incurring the curse which Mr. Arnold 
launched against the style of Mr. Kinglake, we venture to 
say that the great critic, whoever he was, was when he said this 
astill greater fool. Ever and always the greatest triumphs of 
literature are achieved in the obvious; ever and always it is the 
highest crown of letters to “make the common as though it were 
uncommon.” And it is the very reason for which Mr. Browning 
awards primacy to George Eliot that condemns her—great talent 
as she was and under happier influences great genius as she 
would have been—to something short of primacy. She spent 
too often on the eccentric and the passing, on the mere fads of 
“culture” and “ advancement,” and all the rest of it, the trouble 
that she ought to have spent on the humanity which is im- 
manent and identical in all persons of all ages, in Helen and 
in Hector, as well as in Gwendolen and in Grandcourt. To 
those who are themselves bewitched by these same ephemera she 
may seem great and of the greatest; not so to those who, if 
they have humility enough not to think themselves “ advanced ” 
beyond Plato and Dante and Shakspeare, have been taught by 

speare and Dante and Plato to know the false from the true 
and the fleeting from the eternal. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK—THE RIVIERA.* 


PtHE Riviera, Provence, and Dauphiné! Surely these are 
names to conjure with, and a handbook for travellers in 
these strangely fascinating lands will be gladly welcomed. The 
handbook before us is delightful reading, both for those who 
know the places it treats of, and those who wish or intend to 

me acquainted with them. Much of it has been written con 
@more, especially such portions as deal with the archeological 
interest and history of the strange towns and villages, which 
gleam white and dusty on the plains, or nestle grey and vague 

st the sides of the hills, built of, and almost indistinguish- 
able from, the rocks that support them. We are somewhat 
hurriedly ushered into the Gare de Lyon (Perrache) in the first 
chapter of this book; but, as we are informed that this is only a 
portion of the complete work, we are willing to believe that 
Justice has been done to the excellent buffet in a former chapter, 
and submit to be taken in four hours (express) to Avignon, during 


deta Mere, ee Riviera, Provence, and Dauphiné. London : 


which time we may, if we are awake, learn a great deal more 
than we had any idea could be learnt about the places we pass :-- 


Sur le pont d’Avignon, 
Toui le monde y danse. 


This is the only possible piece of information that we are not given 
in our handbook. We seem to be told everything, and not too much, 
and the imagination roves freely from the days when the Popes 
held Court at Avignon, where Petrarch was a guest, and Rienzi a 
prisoner, to the dark and terrible time of the Revolution of 1791. 
The Rhone dances in the moonlight, spanned by the broken 
bridge of St. Benezet, and the train rushes along, till on the right 
we see at length the blue waters of the Mediterranean, and 
find ourselves landed in Marseilles. Here romance hides her 
diminished head. Marseilles is eminently practical. Even the 
gloomy Chateau d’If is less impressive than it would be in any 
other atmosphere; and our handbook, in accordance with the 
spirit of the place, speaks of the public buildings, of the port, the 
fish market, the Messageries Maritimes, the flower market, the 
fruit market, La Cannebiére, the Restaurant Roubion, and the 
Bouillabaisse—which, by the way, is quite insufficiently described 
as a Provencal fish dish. It is this, certainly; but how much 
more! “En voiture, messieurs et dames,” and away we go. 
Route 128:—Marseilles to Ventimiglia, by Toulon, Hyéres, 
Cannes, St. Raphael, Nice, and Mentone. iP we have slept at 
Marseilles, we leave by a train about 11 A.M., and have a glorious 
sunny winter's day in which to see the garden of Provence. 
The sky is of a dazzling blue, the earth is deep red; olives and 
orange-trees, occasional palms, and groups of strange flowering 
plants meet our eyes; the air is soft, yet exhilarating ; we breathe 
new life ina new world. Toulon looms upon us, very warlike, 
both in ms ori va and history. The station is crowded with 
soldiers and redolent of garlic. The French soldier is a slovenly- 
looking, ill-dressed creature ; and the Britisher is full of national 
wo when he gazes upon the spectacle, and thinks how much 

ner his own fighting-man appears. This, however, is not in the 
handbook. Hyéres and St. Raphael, Cannes and Nice, are well 
and wisely described. Every kind of information is given, and 
given correctly. We are told where to buy our gloves and our 
bonbons, where to go to church, and how to get to Monte Carlo. 
Moreover, we may learn the conditions on which we may lose or 
win our money when we get there. From Monaco to Mentone is 
but a step; not more than five miles by road. Our handbook 
tells us that “all this part of the country is highly romantic.” 
Truly it isso. Each village has its history. Every ruin has a 
marvellous legend belonging to it. The history of Mentone 
itself is almost as complicated as the language of its people, 
and is closely allied to that of Monaco and Roquebrune. 
Those who have spent any time in the quiet little place become 
wonderfully attached to it; they come earlier, and leave later, 
year by year; and there is a steadily increasing colony of English, 
who have bought or built villas. Cannes is beautiful, and is 
almost London en Provence. Nice is wildly gay, and represents 
Paris au Midi. Monte Carlo is engrossed by the Salles de Jeu. 
Mentone is for quiet people who want rest, and are content with 
moderate amusement ; and all the lovely Riviera is for those who 
need the revivifying influence of the warm sunshine, the pungent 
scent of tree, and herb, and flower, and the salted breeze that blows 
over the tideless sea. 

So far everything has been couleur de rose; but here we are 
forced to note the two plagues which prevail in this paradise— 
the mistral and the mosquito. The former overwhelms us, the 
latter exasperates us. The author of our handbook has certainly 
suffered severely from the wily moustique. He says that “even 
closed shutters and a mosquito-curtain ... are ineffectual in 
protecting the sleeper. A scrutiny of the walls and a butchery 
of all that appear may lessen the number of enemies; but a 
single one effecting an entry, after closing the curtains and 
tucking up the bedclothes with the utmost care, does all the 
mischief.” 

This despairing cry will be echoed by many a gentle breast. 
Who will not recollect the fiendish triumph with which the 
mosquito warbles his war cry, or the low cunning with which 
he conceals himself when, roused from uneasy slumber, the 
victim lights his candle, determined to find and frizzle his tor- 
mentor, or the dogged grange with which the attack is 
resumed when the candle is extinguished? Yet there is 
balm in Gilead, though Murray knoweth it not. Let the traveller 
burn pastilles, prepared by one Zampironi, and fitly called 
“ Sonni tranquilli,” and when he is stung by the virulent insect, 
let him apply soap to the place and be relieved—Experto crede. 

There are but few travellers who linger on their way to the 
Riviera, but there are many who, after a rest and sojourn in 
what Mr. Mallock calls the “ Luminous Land,” wish to see some- 
thing of the country through which they rapidly passed on their 
southward journey ; and to these, also, the handbook lends its 
friendly aid. Whether we wish tovisit the old Roman towns of Arles 
and Nimes, or the hill villages of St. Martin Lantosque and Ceriana, 
our handbook faithfully tells us how to go, and what tosee. Per- 
haps the most delightful way in which to travel homeward is 
to take a carriage at Nice, and drive up the valley of the Var 
by way of Grasse, Castellane, Sisteron, Gap, and La Mure to 
Grenobles. This is, however, only suitable to the healthy, hardy 
traveller, for the sleeping accommodation both at Sisteron and 
Castellane is rough in the extreme, and anything but clean, The 
food is always good, and the wine (Beaujolais fleuri) excellent, 
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especially when the landlord will bring a bottle “de derriére les 
fagots,” and discuss that, and the politics of the hour, with his 
guests, The day has been a long one, for we started before seven 
so that the horses might rest in the heat of the day. The chang- 
ing scene, the frequent stoppages of the carriage that we might 
secure a strange flower, or visit an ancient ruin, and the brisk 
mountain air, have tired us, and bed is grateful, even under the 
most lively circumstances. 

The handbook is too beguiling, and awakens too many memories ; 
we must end by commending it heartily to all those in need of 
a guide, philosopher, and friend, and are confident that it will 
add greatly to the delights of a wandering journey through the 
Land of the Troubadours. 


THE DEATH OF MARY STUART.* 


ARY, Queen of Scots, is ever with us. When one contro- 
versy concerning her has burned itself into ashes another is 
kindled in its stead. When public attention is wearied of the 
Casket Letters, some other portion of Mary’s voluminous corre- 
spondence takes their place. When we are tired of discussing 
the question whether or no Mary murdered Darnley, the time is 
ripe for discussing the equally important question whether or no 
Elizabeth murdered Mary. The misfortune of this method of 
treatment is that Mary’s life is reduced to a number of problems, 
each of which receives its separate answer detached from all the 
rest. Mary becomes a sixteenth-century Mrs. Weldon, a per- 
petual plaintiff or defendant in a series of trials. Her character 
as a whole is lost sight of; her historical position is ignored. The 
advocate or prosecutor on each occasion picks up his client at his 
will, and arranges her character as best suits his brief. Then he 
displays his cleverness in adapting his argument to the exigencies 
of the particular issue. 

Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove has dedicated two volumes to 
the last two years of Mary’s life. His object is not only to show 
that the evidence on which Mary was finally condemned was 
inadequate, but he is also prepared to tell us exactly how it was 
fabricated. Moreover, he is not satisfied with proving only that 
Mary died innocent, but he will have it that she also died a 
martyr. The sub-title of his book is “ L’G2uvre Puritaine,” and 
he aims at showing that Mary’s death was the result of a Puritan 
conspiracy. His main position is that the Puritan faction were 
afraid about the future of their religious beliefs so tong as Mary 
was alive ; that they bound themselves together to destroy her; 
that they skilfully manipulated public opinion in England for 
that purpose; that they terrified Elizabeth by discovering per- 
petual plots against her; that they devised a scheme for entrap- 
ping Mary, and forged evidence against her; that they ultimately 
succeeded in procuring her condemnation and death, contrary to 
Elizabeth’s better judgment. 

The objection to this view is, that it omits all general consi- 
derations, and resolves the history of the time into a series of 

urely personal questions. To begin with, Baron Kervyn de 
ttenhove picks up his Puritan party at random. The religious 
history of Elizabeth’s reign has never been fully investigated, and 
Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove has certainly not contributed to its 
investigation. His knowledge of the Puritans is mostly derived 
from Mr. Wakeman’s little text-book, The Church and the 
Puritans. He makes no attempt to define the limits of the poli- 
tical, as apart from the ecclesiastical, influence of the Puritans ; 
nor does he understand the position of the Elizabethan Church. 
Indeed, he shows lamentable ignorance on these points. In a 
note on p. 36 he writes, “ Faut-il rappeler que la foi catholique 
était surtout puissante 4 Oxford et a Cheshetdes ?” A writer who 
believes that Cambridge was a bulwark of Catholicism in the 
reign of Elizabeth is not likely to form a true opinion of the reli- 
ious condition of England. In the same way he quotes Andreas 
hilopater as a contemporary authority for the character of 
Walsingham, apparently ignorant that Philopater was a pseudonym 
for the Jesuit Parsons, whose evidence about Walsingham is not 
likely to be unprejudiced. Again he writes:—“Les puritans 
oe rouvrir leurs préches. Le droit de prophetering ou 
"interprétation des prophétes leur est reconnu.” It is clear 
that he has not the remotest idea what he is talking about. 

This confusion arises because Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove 
takes up his history at the point which is most convenient to 
himself. As a matter of fact, Elizabeth's government was op- 

sed to the Puritan tendencies within the English Church so 

ong as there was any hope of conciliating the Papists. But the 
Jesuit invasion of 1580 succeeded in raising up associations of 
fervent young men who were devoted to Mary’s cause; and in the 
face of this danger, a party formed itself which was equally reso- 
lute to maintain the existing settlement of religion. If Baron 
Kervyn de Lettenhove had been seeking for the real culprits who 
brought Mary to the scaffold, he ought to have extended his 
survey to Pope Gregory XIII., Allen, Parsons, and their followers. 
He has nothing to say about the sanction given by Gregory XIII. 
in 1583 to a plot for Elizabeth's assassination ; nor does he con- 
sider that the murder of the Prince of Orange gave England a 
warning which could not safely be disregarded. The Association 
for the protection of Elizabeth's person was an inevitable answer 
to these repeated threats. Mary understood its meaning, and 


* Marie Stuart, 1585-1587. Par le Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove. 2 tomes. 
Paris: Perrin. 1889. 


pronounced it to be a “design of the Puritans” to procure her 
condemnation. It was, at all events, a design which was forced 
upon them by the tactics of Mary’s friends. 


Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove has borrowed his conception of 
the Puritans from Mary’s language, which was obviously intended 
for foreign consumption. There were in England only two parties 
the Romanist plotters, to whom the restoration of the old reli. 
gion was the one object of endeavour ; and the rest of the nation, 
who preferred that things should go on as they were. It is tru 
that the latter party had an advanced wing, consisting of thoge 
who were resolved to prevent the restoration of the old religion 
by all means in their power; but it is no more accurate to call this 
party a Puritan party than it would be to call those who strove 
in later times for the abolition of religious tests a dissentin 
party. Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove's “ Puritans” consisted of 
all those who had a strong personal interest in maintaining the 
existing state of things, of all who had taken a prominent part in 
politics, of all who had staked their money on the somewhat 
ambiguous development of English commerce and industry, of 
all who had a view of England’s future, as well us of those who 
started from a hatred of Popery and a love for the reformed reli- 
gion. Elizabeth had been long enough on the throne for a vague, 
but genuine, conception of stability to form itself, and for men 
to entertain hopes of the future. Im 1570 the great majority of 
Englishmen might have regarded Mary’s accession to the English 
Crown as an open question; an event which they would not do 
anything to precipitate, but would not do anything to hinder. In 
1584 the great majority of Englishmen would have viewed that 
prospect with alarm. There was the consciousness of a national 
life, with which men were, on the whole, content. It was this 
feeling to which Mary’s foes appealed. And Mary’s foes wer 

recisely those who were most closely connected with the national 
ife of England, and who saw with increasing alarm that its main- 
tenance depended on the slender thread of Elizabeth’s life. The 
longer Mary lived the more dangerous she became. Had she been 
freed in 1570, her release would have been chiefly due to her 
English adherents, and she might have held the position of an 
English queen. Were she to be freed in 1584, it would be by 
foreign help. A vindictive woman, bearing a grudge against all 
the foremost men in England, married most likely to the Prince 
of Parma, Mary could only be the puppet of the Pope and the 
King of Spain. 

Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove is horrified at the animosity dis- 
played by Burleigh and Walsingham towards Mary, and the 
pains which they took to bring her to the scaffold. He does not 
stop to reflect that, so long as Mary lived, these statesmen 
saw no security for England’s future, or for the continuance of 
their own heads upon their shoulders. Self-preservation was 
as strong a motive with them as patriotism; and these two 
motives combined were so strong that Puritanism was not 
needed to give greater consistency to their policy. They used 
the opportunities which Mary and her friends amply sup 
plied. Against repeated plots they set up the Association 
for the protection of Elizabeth—at first as a private matter, 
afterwards embodied in a statute. As soon as they were armed 
with statutory powers they awaited their opportunity. It is 
difficult to believe that Babington’s conspiracy was devised by 
Walsingham, as Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove tries to show. 
There were so many plots of a like nature constantly going on 
that Walsingham had no need to contrive one of his own. He 
redoubled his vigilance and managed to pick up the threads in an 
early stage; then he allowed the plotters to weave their web 80 
as to catch Mary in the toils. We cannot say that his action 
was magnanimous, nor can we defend the means used to gain the 
necessary evidence. Further, the evidence itself, passing as it 
did through the hands of many agents, cannot be regarded as 
quite beyond suspicion. But Walsingham’s evidence is as good 
as Mary’s denial. It was not to be expected that she would 
plead guilty, and her statement that her letters had been 
tampered with was an obvious plea to urge. Mary made a dis 
tinction between seeking her own freedom and seeking the death 
of Elizabeth; but she must have known that the two were 
closely combined in the minds of her friends. A better defence 
of Mary is to be found in the unjustifiable conduct of Elizabeth 
towards her than in denying her complicity in plots against 
Elizabeth's life. The attempt to reduce the whole question at 
issue between the two Queens to a close examination of the 
evidence on which Mary was finally condemned does not clear Up 
matters. A law was passed for the purpose of catching Mary, 
and Mary was caught. The necessity of this exceptional pro 
cedure depends on wider considerations than those which Baron 
Kervyn de Lettenhove has put before his readers. We can only 
give him credit for his ingenuity in trying to narrow the field 
of investigation and for the fulness of his information within the 
limits which he has chosen. 


In this last point lies the merit of these two volumes. They 
contain a large mass of references to fields which have not ye 
been fully gleaned. Especially noticeable are the papers of Beale 
in the possession of Lord Calthorp. Though Baron Kervyn de 
Lettenhove will not succeed in convincing many of his readers 
that Mary died a martyr to her faith, before the malice a 
fanaticism of the Puritans, his book still is valuable as the most 
careful account of the end of Mary’s life that has yet been written. 
The causes of the failure of the diplomacy of France and Scotland 
to prevent the execution of the sentence have never been so com 
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etely unravelled. But even to the last Mary was unfortunate 
jn her friends, and the treason of Sir William Stanley at Deventer 

ighed more in inducing Elizabeth to sign the death-warrant 
than did the persuasions of her Ministers. 


A WINTER TOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


HIS short volume, which can be comfortably mastered in two 
hours’ reading, is a reprint with additions of a paper read 
its author before the Royal Colonial Institute. Sir Frederick 
eg who is well known as a vice-president of that institution, 
and for his advocacy of the principle of Imperial Federation, 
started last year on a tour through the greater part of the various 
Colonies and States of Southern Africa. In these pages he records 
the incidents of his journey and the impressions it left upon his 
mind. So far as the former are concerned, they are agreeably 
set forth, though not very exciting. If we have a criticism 
to make, it is that the author is a little too much in evidence in 
his own book. It does not, for instance, particularly interest the 
reader to know that Sir Frederick Young while on board ship 
was frequently called on to preside at concerts, not only in the 
saloon, but also in the third-class cabin, or that he recorded his 
favourable view of the management of the Grahamstown Prison 
in the visitors’ book of that establishment. However, this is a 
matter of taste. From Cape Town Sir Frederick Young paid a 
visit to Simon’s Bay, where many will be glad to learn he found 
the fortifications in progress, which, when completed, will, he 
considers, render the place practically impregnable. Thence he 
travelled by rail to Kimberley, and knew the joy of descending 
the Bultfontein Mine in a bucket. From Kimberley he visited 
Bechuanaland, and formed a favourable opinion of the capabilities 
of thecolony. Then he went to Pretoria and interviewed President 
Kruger, urging on him the desirableness of introducing railroads 
into the Transvaal. His advocacy does not seem to have been particu- 
larly successful, for he says: —“ The President smiled at my strong! 
expressed aspiration, but did not give me any other reply.” Wit 
Johannesburg, that gold city which has sprung up from the bare 
veldt like an enchanter’s palace, Sir F. Young was much impressed. 
He confirms, however, the rumours of its great unhealthiness, 
owing, not to its position or climate, which are perfect, but to the 
utter absence of any sanitary arrangements or control, which 
makes it a hot-bed of fever and other disease. It weuld have been 
interesting to learn what are the views of the English diggers on 
the political aspect of Transvaal affairs, and more especially on 
the question of the franchise, from which they are excluded. But 
on this point Sir Frederick has nothing to say; perhaps because 
the diggers themselves are not, at any rate as yet, deeply inter- 
ested in it. He tells us that gold is the incessant subject of all 
conversation, that it is in all their thoughts, “excepting perhaps 
too liberal thought of drink . . . they talk of gold, they dream 
ofgold. I believe, if they could, they would eat and drink gold.” 
A pleasing picture, truly ! 

e most interesting chapter in this book is that headed “The 
Political Situation.” Sir Frederick Young's views on South 
African affairs clearly do not greatly differ from those of the 
majority of Englishmen who are not blinded by partisan preju- 

ice. He speaks of the retrocession of the Transvaal as a 
“miserable fiasco,” and says that it is impossible to estimate the 
damage done to British influence, prestige, and power arising from 
our defeat at the hands of the Boers. He bitterly mourns the 
lamentable mismanagement of South African affairs, and the lack 
of any steady aim on the part of this country; indeed, what he 
has to say on the subject is worth quoting :— 

The absence of continuous, wise, and statesmanlike policy, which has for 
the most part marked the tone of those who have had the Imperial 
guidance and control of South African affairs in the past, has had the 
effect of sowing the seeds of enmity to the government of the Mother- 
country, which it will require all the wisdom, and tact, and conciliatory 
sympathy possible to be displayed in the fuiure, in dealing with this mag- 
nificent part of the Empire, to allay. It will demand the greatest skill to 
Prevent the permanent alienation, and estrangement of South Africa from 
Great Britain. This has all been brought about by our own unaccount- 
ably careless and culpable want of accurate knowledge at home, of the 
actual situation. We lost a splendid chance of consolidating South Africa 
in & homogeneous union under the British Crown. Our insular indifference, 
our ignorance, the fierce animosity of our party political prejudices, made 
us neglect the opportunity. It has had the effect of creating the sorest 
feelings against us on the part of the large English population spread over 
the land, which is uncontaminated and uninfluenced by the party spirit of 
local Colonial politicians. It is melancholy and most deplorable to observe 
the indications of this feeling, which ate constantly apparent. The old 
love for the British flag is still widely cherished ; but it was impossible for 
me to shut my eyes to the evidence so continually brought before me, that 
the British Government is neither loved nor respected. No confidence is 

t in it—and no wonder! Everywhere there are proofs of how all have 
been allowed to suffer and smart under it. 

Thus does Sir Frederick Young add his testimony to that of 
the great cloud of witnesses who prove the case of English South 
Africa against the Colonial Office. Indeed, it has been proved so 
often, both by the logic of facts and the arguments of observers, 
that We are inclined to think that writers on the subject should 
strive to throw light upon the future rather than continually call 
attention to the gloom of the past and present. And here we 
aust confess Sir Frederick Young disappoints us. Instead of 
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any clear scheme for the righting of all these wrongs, such 
as we might have expected froma person of his knowledge of colonial 
questions, he has but two suggestions to make ; the sending out of 
a first-class statesman to control South African affairs and 
Imperial Federation. He also recommends the practice of sym- 
pathy, tact, and good temper in our dealings with the Boers, such 
as shall blend Dutch and British in union and fellowship. The 
advice is admirable; but some of his readers may ask, “ Under 
which flag, Bezonian?” The real question at issue is, Are Eng- 
lish or Dutch to be paramount in South Africa? Till that is 
answered it is idle to indulge in pretty commonplaces as to the 
employment of sympathy and tact, or even to dream dreams of a 
vague and glorious Imperial Federation of the future. First we 
must be sure that there will be a British South Africa to federate. 
In this connexion the very clever speech of Mr. J. X. Merriman, 
delivered on the occasion of the reading of Sir F. Young's paper, 
and printed in the appendix of this volume, may be read with profit 
and interest. The speech is made by a Cape politician speaking 
from the Dutch platform. Mr. Merriman thinks, or appears to think, 
that Dutch and English want very little of the blending which 
Sir F. Young recommends ; for he says that they are “ as like as 
Heaven can make them.” To some it will seem that, if it be so, the 
efforts of Heaven have not proved too successful in this instance. 
He also touches on the Swaziland question, stating that the 
agitation against its surrender to the Soon is got up in the in- 
terest of a few speculators. We had thought that it was rather 
in the interest of the natives and of the English Empire. Further, 
he passionately deprecates the idea that South Africa should be 
made the victim of a settled policy. The true policy of South 
Africa is, he says, laissez faire, laissez aller. Certainly it has 
proved an excellent one for Dutch interests, and we can well 
understand Mr. Merriman’s admiration for it. 


CHURCHES.* 


| hg is not possible to imagine a ee of work more complete 
than Mr. Hodge’s account of Hexham ; but for convenience 
the book is far too large and unwieldy. The illuminated title- 
page forms a magnificent and appropriate introduction to a 
sumptuous volume. Mr. Hodges seems to leave no source of 
information untapped, and gives us a profusion of old and new 
views of all kinds. The historical part of the book begins with 
the Roman remains which have been found in some abundance at 
Hexham, and goes on to enumerate the bishops, down to the time 
of Tilferd, wholeft his See in 821 or 822, and died on the way to Rome, 
his place, for some unexplained reason, never being filled. About 
1020 the priest of Hexham seems to have been Elured, or Alfred, 
who was succeeded by his son Eilaf, and he by his son, another 
Eilaf, in whose time some Austin Canons settled at the place, 
and on Eilaf’s death the church and all belonging to it passed to 
them. In 1536 the priory was concerned in the ruin which 
followed the “ pilgrimage of grace,” and the last prior was hanged 
at Tyburn. The church after this time was served by a curate, 
now a rector, and the site, after passing through the hands of 
many families, now belongs to a Mr. Beaumont. As in so many 
other cases, it is popularly called “the Abbey”—a term, by the 
way, which Mr. Hodges perpetuates. The church has suffered 
terribly from “ restoration,” and in 1858 the ancient fittings of 
the choir were restored away. So, too, as lately as 1869, the fine 
north doorway was removed by a restorer; but Mr. Hodges tells 
us that the present incumbent sets his face against all such 
“improvements,” and we may ~~ that a similar spirit will 
spring up and increase elsewhere. It is badly needed. The nave 
has disappeared, but the greater part of the choir, except the 
eastern chapels, destroyed in the “ restoration ” of 1858, and both 
the transepts, remain, and form a magnificent example of the 
architecture of the thirteenth century. Mr. Hodge’s drawin, 
are most complete, and comprise minute particulars, even of the 
mouldings. 

Precentor Venables, of Lincoln, has written an introduction to 
the volume of views of Peterborough, Crowland, and Thorney 
which Mr. Farren, in continuation of his scheme of illustrating 
the Eastern cathedrals, has lately published. Ely and Nor- 
wich were contained in a former volume, and we are promised 
Lincoln, Beverley, and York. Meanwhile the contents of the 
present volume cannot but be admired, but from a wholly 
different point of view from that with which we have regarded 
Mr. Hodge's great work on Hexham. The etchings are pictu- 
resque rather than architectural. Some of them are exceedingly 
pleasing—as, for example, the moonlight view showing the 
cathedral through some ruined arches. We cannot greatly 
admire the distant view, Plate 12; but the etching entitled 
“ Banks of the Nene "—it might be “ Banks of the Thames” or 
any other river—is a very powerful representation of an ap- 
proaching storm. The “ West Front of Crowland” is very 
poetical; but the view of the famous triple bridge is needlessly 
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stiff. The history of “ Medehamstead,” afterwards “The Golden 
Burgh,” and Peterborough is told in a most interesting fashion 
by Mr. Venables; but we cannot help wishing he had given us a 
little more about the local copy of the Saxon Chronicle. _ 

Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s former volume of essays on the history 
of Old St. Paul’s hardly prepared us, delightful as it was, for his 

resent work. In it he dwelt so exclusively on certain limited 

ranches of his subject, and seemed so completely to avoid any 
attention to the really early history of the Church, that we note 
now with pleasure as well as surprise a most interesting chapter 
on “ Some Early Drawings of Old St. Paul’s.” It is well known 
that the beautiful views of the tower in Longman’s Three Cathe- 
drals are erroneous and conjectural in several important particu- 
lars. The Bishop of Oxford, in his edition of the Annales Paulini, 
gave a small cut from an illuminated manuscript showing the 
spire with its corner pinnacles, and Dr. Simpson repeats it on 

. 124 of this book, and adds a very curious and effective sketch 

ae another manuscript (Cott. MSS., Nero D. ii.) In this latter 
view the extraordinary height, five hundred feet, of the spire, as 
compared with the other proportions of the church, is well brought 
out. A less striking, but probably more faithful, view is on 
p. 130, and shows the Cathedral in the fourteenth century, sur- 
rounded by houses. This is from a manuscript in the Royal Col- 
lection at the British Museum (13 A. iii.) Dr. Simpson seems 
in doubt whether the north side or the south is represented ; but 
if he has correctly reproduced the outline, which there is no reason 
to doubt, it must be the south side. In this case the spire to the left 
will be that of the parochial church of St. Gregory, and the other 
spire, behind the nave, that of St. Michael le Querne, or possibly 
of St. Faith. In another illumination, also in the Royal Library 
(16 F. ii.), there is a view of the Tower, with St. Paul’s in the 
background. Another view, from an engraving in the possession 
of the Society of Antiquaries, is given by Dr. Simpson on p. 135, 
and shows Baynard’s Castle, with its gables and oriels, by the 
bank of the river. Altogether, this is the most interesting 
chapter Dr. Simpson has published on his great subject. For the 
rest, this volume contains accounts of the Minor Canons and 
their college—why does not Dr. Simpson tell us something of 
the old foundation and the prebendal stalls ?—of the Library, of 
the stained glass known to have been in the old church, of a 
verger’s duties, of a sacred play acted by the choir boys, and of 
executions in front of the church. From this last-named chapter 
Dr. Simpson somewhat unaccountably omits a story to be found 
inthe Annales before mentioned, from which we gather that in 
the year 1283 two prisoners escaped from the Tower, and ap- 
parently made their way to St. Paul’s with the object of taking 
sanctuary. They were pursued and taken by the “sergeants of 
the Tower” (Servientes Turris), and summarily beheaded in the 
small cemetery attached to the church. The exact date is “the 
morrow of the Eleven Thousand Virgins,” or the 22nd October. 
Dr. Simpson’s delightful little book ends with three chapters on 
the history of the Cathedral music. 

It is not often that a book so small as Mr. Foster's Whaplode 
contains so much that is important. The church is old, large, 
picturesque, and—but this delightful state of affairs is not destined 
to last—almost unrestored. An eminent architect, who has shown 
that he emulates the ruthless zeal of his master, Scott, has been 
consulted, and we can only recommend travellers who find them- 
selves at Spalding to make haste and see Whaplode before com- 
plete “ restoration ” overtakes it. Mr. Foster has much to tell us 
about the connexion of Crowland, or, as he spells it, Croyland, 
with Whaplode, and complains of former partial restorations, 
by which the appearance of the church has been marred. It is 
curious to observe that in places where great destructions have 
already been wrought, the simple natives still look to further 
restorations to re-restore what has already been done amiss. Mr. 
Foster's extracts from the registers and other records are very 
interesting, as are his remarks on the state of Lincolnshire 
parishes at the beginning of this century. “There was scarcely 
a resident vicar in the whole of the villages from Spalding to 
Sutton.” A curate at starvation pay was good enough for the 
Fens, and religion was practically dead. One curate of Whap- 
lode, to whom Mr. Foster gives an excellent character, was 
named Oliver, and served under a Mr. Fisher, who was a typical 
— even in those days, 1801-1843. He was vicar of Whap- 

ode, Master of the Charterhouse, rector of Elton, in Huntingdon- 

shire, and a prebendary of Salisbury. Mr. Foster finishes 
an excellent little book by reprinting some valuable remarks on 
restoration by Dr. Cox, of Barton-le-Street; and we can only 
hope that, when the projected work is actually in hand, the local 
authorities may remember that “ all work beyond the removal of 
galleries and modern fittings; the opening out of flat plaster 
ceilings, above which good timber roofs often lie concealed; the 
scraping off the accumulated layers of whitewash and paint, the 
letting in of light through blocked-up windows, the allowing of 
feet to pass through doorways closed in recent days by the mason 
or bricklayer, ou the making strong of really perishing parts ” 
savours of evil. True, very few architects will be content to 
abide within Dr. Cox’s too ample limits; but, if Mr. Foster has 
any influence with the ecclesiastical authorities at Whaplode, he 
may be able to save much. 

The Church Bells pamphlet on City Churches will be found 
very useful for reference. It contains some admirable woodcuts, 
with some which we have seen before in other publications of 
the kind. One at least is wholly new, and will be regarded with 
a painful, not to say indignant, interest by every admirer of 


Wren’s work, and especially of his masterpiece, St. Stephen's 
Walbrook. It does not seem to be widely known that the 
parochial authorities to whose charge this gem of architectuy 
has been committed, and who for a generation past have bee, 
doing almost everything possible to diminish and fritter away jts 
peculiar charm, have at last mustered up resolution sufficient to 
dismantle it altogether. It is almost incredible, but. strictly 
true, as any one may see who can get into the church, or who, 
failing that, will look at the woodcut in Church Bells. Ther 
remains only one step which these trustees can take. They can 
pull the church down. 


GENERAL LAFAYETTE* 


OOKED at with some critical severity, Mr. Tuackerman’s 
Life of Lafayette might be fairly said to so far resemble 
Rob Roy that it is ower good for banning and ower bad for bless. 
ing. There is not originality of thought and style enough in it to 
deserve particular praise. The whole ground has been covered 
so often and so completely that it is comparatively easy for Mr. 
Tuckerman to avoid “ howlers.” Nowadays, in fact, it ought not 
to be counted a merit to any writer about the better-known 
of history that he avoids the more palpable kind of mistakes, The 
facts are so well known and so accessible. An author's knov- 
ledge has to be tried by more subtle tests—by things which he 
does not say, or only touches on; by that atmosphere, that inde- 
finable ring, which assures you that he knows, not only the bare 
fact he happens to be narrating, but what came before it and 
what lay around it. We cannot say that we are conscious of 
this etmosphere or hear this ring in Mr. Tuckerman’s pages, 
There is a suggestion of something second-hand about this book, 
passages which are too like mere adaptation of showy books of the 
popular order, little slips which indicate vacuity where there 
ought to be knowledge in the mind of a writer who is endeavour- 
ing to place Lafayette. Withal,too, Mr. Tuckerman is at times 
a trifle too clever with his generalities. Now and again he skips 
nimbly past those precise statements which would give his work 
sharpness of outline, but might also betray weakness. Therefore 
we cannot quite bless Mr. Tuckerman’s Life of Lafayette. 

On the other hand, it would be unfair to ban it altogether. 
He has selected his facts with some regard to their relative im- 
portance, which is not commonly the case with American 
gentlemen when they write about matters connected with 
American history. Moreover, Mr. Tuckerman is not rampantly 
“ Amurr’can.” He does not find it necessary to stop at every tum 
and assure you that he does not care a jot, not a jot, about 
Englishmen with their low minds, or the insolent opinions they 
form of Americans with their beautiful manners. We are not 

uite sure, because it may be all his wiliness, but Mr. Tuckerman 
} sn seem to have got to that stage reached by so few of his 
countrymen at which incessant assertions of his independence 
seem no longer necessary to him. ‘This is so rare a virtue in the 
great American literary man that we cherish Mr. Tuckerman for 
it. For the rest, if it is wiliness, we prefer it to the miserable, 
thin-skinned, fidgety, and wriggling self-consciousness of others of 
“our most distinguished writers, Sir.” Besides, Mr. Tuckerman has 
some idea how to tell a story. His account of Lafayette’s 
campaigns in America and adventures in the Revolution turmoil 
goes trippingly off. What is better still is that Mr. Tuckerman 
does not dab his black and white on unmixed. So, on the whole, 
if his book is not strong or original, it is sound in tone and com- 
mendable up to a certain point. His portrait of Lafayette is 
workmanlike; done, we take it, with Gouverneur Morris (as good 
a guide as need be) at hand all the time. It was not to be ex 
pected that Mr. Tuckerman, who is a loyal person not likely to 
be too completely wanting in reverence to idols, should have 
pointed out in so many words how completely Lafayette was the 
type of the class of Frenchman called jeune homme sériewr ot 
bonnet de nuit; but that is the kind of persons he has drawn. 
It is, indeed, from that point of view that this conspicuous man 
is most interesting. No Frenchman ever had in a more eminent 
degree the very French faculty of assimilating formulas, and 
bringing them out again with an obvious conviction that the 
highest wisdom was in them. No Frenchman was ever more 
convinced that, if the facts did not square with the formulas, It 
was tant pis pour les faits. It is impossible, while read 
how he talked away to open the road for anarchy, and then tal 
away to try to stop it, not to remember those cruel lines in “The 
Second Burial of Napoleon.” Mr. Tuckerman, who, as we have 
said, is no blind adorer, points out how mistaken Lafayette was 
in thinking that what suited the English plantations in North 
America would necessarily suit, or, indeed, could be possibly 
reproduced in France. It was the sort of error which could only 
be made by a man who suffered from an absolute incapacity for 
politics. But Lafayette was not the only man of his generation 
who was afflicted with that incapacity—nor did he suffer from 
it more severely than others. ithal, too, he had the merits 
of his defects. If he was a jeune homme sériewx, he was at least 
as honest as that class of man ought to be. He took himself 
very seriously—we know nothing more comic in its way than the 
solemnity with which he took his coat off before sailing for 
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. America, and the care he took to impress on his wife the 


heroism of what he was doing. But, though it was all very 
mpous and conceited, it was honest. His self-admiration was 
t; but attimes—more particularly in early American days before 
his head was turned—it kept him from mere push and self-seeking. 
In revolutionary times he was less respectable; but even then 
he compares favourably with the rabble rout which he helped to 
raise and which then threw him aside. On the whole, he was 
the most accomplished French specimen of the revolutionary prig. 
it would be not uninteresting to compare him with our own 
Falklands, Ludlows, Vanes, and Hutchinsons. It helps one to 
sympathize more heartily with Cromwell's prayer to be delivered 
from Sir Harry Vane, and Napoleon’s rage at the approach 
of an tdéologue. 


BOOKS ON PALESTINE.* 


AJOR CONDER'S Palestine is one of a series called “ The 
World’s Great Explorers.” It has an advantage over its 
brethren, as yet unborn, in being compiled by a great explorer 
himself. He has, in fact, to describe his own achievements. 
Perhaps the pages lose nothing of interest by this fact, though 
modesty may keep the writer silent as to the greatness of the 
enterprise and its results. It is, indeed, a splendid achievement 
that so great and enduring a work as the Survey of Palestine 
should have been begun and almost carried out by one man, the 
portion executed by Colonel Kitchener being a very small portion 
of the whole work. It is also extraordinary that the execution 
of these great maps, the compilation of the voluminous memoirs 
which accompany them, the recovery of so many sites and places 
long considered hopelessly lost, the placing of the Bible geography 
on an entirely new and solid footing, the establishment of the 
literal accuracy of all the topography in the Bible narratives, 
should have been received by the country without the smallest 
national acknowledgment. No honours whatever have been 
bestowed upon the man who has done this work; even the 
Universities have not thought proper to confer any honorary 
_ upon him. Yet the name of Conder will remain as 
indissolubly connected with the Holy Land as that of Magellaens 
with his Straits. 

However, for the present there is no one who can write on the 
Holy Land with more authority, and no man brings to his task 
agreater amount of reading and knowledge than Major Conder. 
In this book, which, we hasten to say, is in every respect admirable 
and worthy of the subject, the author gives first a short history 
of exploration from the beginning of all things—which is the 
invasion of King Thothmes III.—to the commencement of his 
own work. He then summarizes in half a dozen chapters his 
own survey and its principal results, The reader is referred to 
the book for these, but we call attention especially to the ethno- 
logical part of the work—one which at the outset was little 
considered by the promoters, but which has grown steadily in 
importance, and now threatens to become even of greater interest 

value than the topographical results. This apparent growth 

of importance is due perhaps to the fact that topographical 

questions as soon as they are once settled are apt to be for- 

_ We now know, for instance, where Adullam is, where 

r,and where was Emmaus. We forget the long discussions 

and controversies on these points. The importance of studying 

people, their manners and customs, their religion, their 

, and their traditions is strongly insisted upon in this 

k. The people, for instance, are called, loosely, Mohammedans. 

Major Conder points out that Islam covers as many sects as 

Christendom. It is a general term. And for the peasant of Syria 
Islam has done nothing :— 

He swears by Muhammad, but his real gods are the buried saints, whose 
power to punish him by misfortune he dreads. He lives in fear of the Jan, 
of the Ghouls, of the Kerad or “goblins”; he prays to the holy tree; he 
believes in magic and in witches. No attempt is made to educate him. 
He cannot read or write; he has no doctor save the charitable European 

may chance to pass by. So long as he proclaims his belief in God 
and the Prophet, no one troubles himself as to his fate. The dark places 
are full of cruelty, and the morality of the peasant is generally not better 
han that of the African savage. The visitor, charmed by the natural 
dignity and courtesy of Oriental manners, does not see more than the 
s and it is not till one incident after another reveals the truth, that 
itcan be recognised that Islam has done nothing to raise the poor. In the 
Cities usually visited the traveller finds mosques filled with decent congre- 
gations. In the villages there are no mosques at all, Many peasants can- 
Rot repeat the simple Moslem prayer. They can do nothing more than 
light a lamp to the Webi when child or husband are sick. They dwell in 
40 imaginary atmosphere of marvels, like that in which the Zulu or the 
0 peasant passes a lifetime of superstitious fear. 


Those who read the book attentively will also find food for 
meditation in Conder's remarks on the Dervish Orders. The 
power which was formerly wielded by Gnostics and Assassins 
‘Snow controlled by the Dervish leaders. Nor can it be even 
guessed how widespread are the branches of this secret society, 
or how numerous are those who, like the followers of the Sheikh 

Jebel, have sworn away private judgment and liberty of 
action, and have devoted themselves to fulfil the will of one man, 
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the distant head of the Order. In Christendom, Major Conder 
observes, we have only a faint reflex of such a system among the 
Masons. But it has never been understood that the Prince of 
Wales, as head of the Masonic fraternity, claims implicit and 
unquestioning obedience of the brethren. And has Major Conder 
forgotten the Order of Jesus? It is long since so good a book as 
this on such a subject has been pee tone 


Through David's Realm provides, for those who like the beverage, 
a long draught of milk and water. The purveyor is an American 
clergyman, apparently of the Episcopal Church. He has been 
personally conducted through the country by the enterprising 
Cook, here spoken of reverently as C and S——. It was a 
large party, and not wholly free from squabbles. Indeed, the 
behaviour of a certain New York Doctor of Divinity, who refused 
to travel in a waggon when he had been promised a landau, can- 
not be too strongly reprehended. Another selfish clergyman, or 
perhaps the same, who wanted a whole bedroom to himself, 
brought discord into the party. It seems to have been mainly 
American, and chiefly consisted of “ ministers” and their families ; 
but there was a pious young Englishman who was travelling for 
the good of his poor head, and who sketched everything; there 
was an English clerk who had come into a fortune—happy 
clerk !—there was a philologist ; there was a young Englishman 
who refused to tell his name, and was, therefore, called a different 
name by every member of the party; and there was L——, who 
was fond of whisky. The book contains the usual small 
pleasantries about these people; there are also the usual dis- 
comforts of travelling, though incidentally we get glimpses of 
such good solid eating as explains at once the main secret of the 
success of C—— and 8 and the reverential awe which hides 
the sacred name of Cook under these initials, The rest of the 
book is no more new than any other book of travels through 
the Holy Land. The author stands on a sacred site ; he pulls out 
his Bible and his guide-book, and he translates into his own 
language the connexion between this site and sacred er 
This is not difficult, The writer repeatedly tinds it impossib 
and beyond the power of words to describe his sensations on 
first beholding this place or the other; yet he does describe them. 
He also makes his readers understand that wherever he meets an 
Englishman he is always measuring himself with that English- 
man—generally in the matter of manners and breeding. It shows 
a very uncomfortable condition of mind, and, although it is 
common with a certain class of American, it seems to argue some 
consciousness of inferiority. It is also irritating to the reader. 

The book bears the name of a highly respectable firm of 
printers, How long is it since their compositors have been allowed 
to spell honour, splendour, and their like—Aonor and splendor? 
And how long is it since their readers have been allowed to pass 
Sepulcher as the right way to spell Sepulchre? There are a 
great number of little sketches scattered about the book which 
are as mild and harmless as the letterpress they illustrate. 


SLEEPLESSNESS.* 


bs byes to pain, sleeplessness is the greatest ill which flesh is 
heir to; but unfortunately, while the resources of medicine 
for subduing or controlling pain have been largely increased in 
recent times, little headway = been made against sleeplessness, 
and any writer who has any new and useful information to give 
will be listened to with gratitude. Pain is, of course, one of the 
principal causes of sleeplessness, and a remedy for one is a remedy 
for the other ; and there are numerous forms of bodily discomfort 
associated with diseased conditions of the various internal organs 
which are closely allied to pain, which are also controlled by its 
remedies. It is chiefly with the insomnia which arises from 
these forms of bodily discomfort that Dr. Macfarlane deals, and 
his work pertains to the province of the Materia Medica rather 
than the wider domain of medicine. The book is full of pre- 
scriptions and recommendations of new, and as yet imperfectly 
known, remedies, and as far as it goes it will be useful to the 
experienced medical man who finds, as he must often find, his 
usual resources fail him; but it is capable of misuse by the “ ad- 
vanced student and, junior practitioner of medicine,” for whom the 
author tells us it has’ been compiled, as tending to encour 
empiricism at the outset of their careers; while it will oe y 
without its temptations for the large class of nervous patients 
who are given to self-doctoring, and who fall so readily into the 
vicious habit of morphia and chloral taking. It may be as well 
to warn this latter class that, by a printer's error, one of the 
characters employed in the prescriptions is employed to represent 
the very different values of fifty and one. 

It is a pity that our author should have attempted to cover 
the whole ground of sleeplessness as a symptom of many diseases 
for the elucidation of which a complete treatise on medicine is 
necessary, and not confined his attention to the condition of the 
body and the nervous system of which insomnia is the chief and 
almost the only symptom, and which is usually associated with 
an overworked brain and a misused nervous system. ‘These are 
the forms of insomnia, for which there are so many and various 


* Insomnia and its Therapeutics. By A. W. Macfarlane, M.D. London 
H. K. Lewis. 1890. 
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popular remedies, but which fail us when we put them to 
the test. 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after one ; the sound of rain, winds, and seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky ; 

By turns had all been thought of; yet I lie 

Sleepless 


says nature-loving Wordsworth, while less picturesque methods 
are resorted to by town-dwellers with no betterresults. Thedivision 
of labour into mental and physical, which is becoming more and 
more marked, the high pressure and excitement, intellectual and 
emotional, at which we live nowadays, are the chief sources of 
sleeplessness of this kind—a form of sleeplessness which is almost 
worse to bear than pain, as pain concentrates all the thoughts on 
itself, while sleeplessness without pain leaves the mind to run 
riot and invent innumerable tortures and anxieties for itself. 
To treat sleeplessness of this kind we should have a knowledge 
of the nature of sleep itself; but this, according to Dr. Macfarlane, 
remains a mystery, as he is not able to accept any of the fifty or 
more theories which have been put forward at one time or another 
by physiologists. His difficulty appears to arise from his inability 
to shake himself free from the older anatomical theories, and in 
seeking to identify sleep as a function peculiar to the brain and 
nervous system. Bichat long ago taught that “sleep general is 
made up of many particular sleeps ”—that is to say, it is due to 
a consensus of all the structures and organs of the body, and may 
begin in the foot or hand, the stomach or the heart, as well as in 
the brain. Humboldt and Playfair pointed out at the end of the 
last century that everything which robs the brain of oxygen con- 
duces to sleep, and this fact is borne out by the most recent 
physiological inquiry. Ranke and others have shown that the 
muscles come to a state of repose in consequence of their wate | 
exhausted the supply of oxygen in the blood, and having produce 
during their work many poisonous waste products from the using up 
of the oxygen, which must be eliminated before they can resume 
their proper functions, and we may apply the same reasoning to the 
nervous system as a perfectly analogous process. If to this funda- 
mental state we add the influence of periodicity as a function 
common to all organized things, we have a good working theory 
of sleep which will explain all the facts of sleep and sleeplessness, 
and the rational hygienic treatment of insomnia of the nervous 
type. Muscular fatigue and functional activity of the internal 
organs produce sleep by robbing the brain of oxygen, and sleep- 
lessness is caused by neglect of muscular exercise and inertia of 
the internal organs. Sleep is produced by an atmosphere deprived 
of its oxygen and by regular habits of going to bed; while sleep- 
lessness results from the contrary conditions. It is unnecessary 
to pursue the subject further. Instead of idly lying in bed counting 
sheep or any other imaginary objects, the remedy for sleepless- 
ness is to adopt active physical exercise, such as brisk walking, 
running, rowing, dumb-bells, and the like, thus producing fatigue 
and a need for repose or sleep of the muscular system, and at 
the same time robbing the blood of the too active mental 
stimulus—oxygen—introducing the natural narcotics, the waste 
products of combustion, and observing the law of periodicity, 
which is in a very high degree a function of the nervous system, 
but which under mental excitement is liable to be forgotten. 
This theory gives a complete explanation of the different quan- 
tities of sleep required by different individuals, or by the same 
individuals under different conditions of life. Mentally active, 
but physically passive, persons require little sleep, as we see 
in many literary men; while the physically active and men- 
tally passive require, or at any rate secure, much sleep, as we 
see in the case of children, servants, and labourers. In the 
book before us we find the very antiquated notion that the 
brain recuperates its powers during sleep. If by recuperation 
is meant that the brain is nourished and renews its wasted 
structure during sleep, it is a misleading statement. With 
the brain, as with the muscles and all the other structures of 
the body, the physiological maxim holds good that “ function 
creates structure,’ and it is during the period of greatest 
functional activity—namely, in its most wakeful and active state, 
and when its blood-supply is greatest—that the nervous system 
grows and renews its strength. During sleep the waste products 
of the waking activity of the whole body are removed, and the 
brain shares with the other structures in the beneficial result, 
but it acquires no special privileges. The heart, which appears 
never to sleep, really sleeps twelve out of the twenty-four hours, 
and it beats slower and therefore sleeps longer during the general 
repose of the body, and the same remark applies to the move- 
ments of respiration; and we see in these phenomena the 
significance of Bichat’s dictum that “ sleep general is made up of 
many particular sleeps,” and its importance in the treatment of 
sleeplessness. The chief problem is to find out how to persuade 
all the organs to go to sleep together. The right use of our 
waking moments and the observance of the laws of periodicity 
are our chief co-ordinating agents for this purpose. 


NEW MUSIC. 


ROM Messrs. E. Aschenberg & Co. we have been sent 

“ Espanita Waltz,” which is decidedly attractive, and in 
some few parts we get a little variety from the usual hackneyed 
passages, which make us devoutly wish that a law should be 


passed that no new valse should be written or published for the 
next five years to come. We are sure there are plenty in the 
past on which to ring any amount of changes at balls. “ Once,” 
a song by Arthur Hervey, may be appreciated by some singers, 
It has some “go,” and, besides, would be most easy to sing, as 
the voice part almost all through is helped by the bass in unison 
in the accompaniment. We should welcome with real relief 
some faint effort at good song-writing; but we cannot dignify 
this with that name, although there is a swing and melody in it 
that we are afraid is really best suited to the greatest number of 
the English public. “Thy Voice,” by Alfred Redhead, is also 
one of the average type of songs, neither better nor worse than 
many of its companions. “I love you so,” by C. Paston Cooper, 
is, again, one of the songs in which the composer tries to prevent 
the songster from going astray by writing one of the parts of 
the accompaniment almost constantly in unison with the voice, 
However, this song has rather more quaintness and originality 
than those mentioned before. 

Messrs. G. Ricordi & Co. send us “La Serenata,” a song by 
Paolo Tosti. It is very pretty of its kind, although, as we have 
said before of Signor Tosti’s works, the kind is not of the highest 
order. The constant changes that occur in the harmonies of this 
serenade are very effective, and prevent what might otherwise 
become great monotony. “It is for you to say” is a song by 
L. Denza, words by Clifton Bingham, and is very pleasant 
hearing, although some of the phrases in the music are not quite 
as new as we might wish. Nevertheless, on the whole, it is 
a more satisfactory production than many of the songs it is our 
fate to criticize. 

From Mr. Charles Woolhouse we have two volumes of “six 
characteristic duets,” by Jaques Ilaakman, called “In Forei 
Lands,” Op. 11. They have each their separate dtle—aeneall 
“In Spain,” “ France,” “Tungary,” “ Russia,” “ Poland,” and 
“Italy "—and in one or two of them he has caught the local 
colouring very happily, especially in “ Hungary” and “ Italy.” In 
the former it is evident that Brahms’s Hungarian dances have 
been the model, and the latter is a saltarello, pure and simple, 
They will form an agreeable addition to the not very !arge 
repertory of music written as such for pianoforte duets ; also, 
the technical difficulties in them are not insurmountable, and 
they are both bright and sparkling. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


T was once remarked by that not too common animal, an 
Englishman with a faculty for “ bulling,” that there would be 
no harm in second parts if they were not usually sequels to first 
parts. He perhaps had reason—if the shade of the other John 
Bull in Sir Martin Mar-all will permit us to make use of that 
phrase. Mme. Carette (1) wrote a book, which had not incon- 
siderable merits, because she had some memories of life as 
lady-in-waiting to the Empress Eugénie; and now she has 
written a second part because she wrote the first. Ofthe greater 
part of this instalment, which practically deals with 1867-1870, 
it is impossible to say that it is good, though it is nowhere exactly 
bad. It is chiefly an account of or comment upon public affairs, 
and it is no discourtesy to say that we have had that, and may 
expect to have it, from better qualified hands than Mme. Carette’s. 
After her marriage she was only about the Empress for short 
turns of service, and she has not very much first-hand informa- 
tion to give us. Of what she has, not the least interesting is the 
story of how, as leader of the cotillon at a ball, she made Prince, 
then Count, Bismarck dance what he said was his last waltz 
(German papers, please correct, if necessary), during his famous 
visit to Paris while the Empire still flourished. She has some- 
thing, but not much, and that at hearsay, to tell about the still 
mysterious Bazaine-Regnier-Bourbaki business, which preluded 
the surrender of Metz. About the fatal 4th of September itself 
she has not 4 little to say, all tending to show how completely 
the Imperialists and Moderates—except the Empress—lost their 
heads—or their hearts. But there is one steady purpose which 
she fulfils not ill, the purpose of showing that from the first 
General Trochu was a schemer, if not a traitor. If it was 
so, most assuredly he had his reward. On the other 
hand, Admiral Jurien de la Graviére plays a sufficiently 
creditable part—a little too much it may be like the geron 
of a Greek chorus who wrings his hands, says papai, an 
utters the most admirable sentiments while Agamemnon 1s 
being murdered, without taking any very distinct action, but 
still creditable. 

And here—quite pat—is the Admiral himself, with two more 
of his excellent volumes of naval history (2). It is a very little 
amusing to see how the gallant officer (and small blame to him) 
“shies” at completing it in chronological order, which order 
would bring him to an unpleasant series of events, beginning 
with Cape la Hogue and ending with Trafalgar. Half a dozen 
times almost he has come close to this painful subject, and 
has sheered off again. Now he has got a fresh diversion, 


Par 


(1) Deuxiéme série des souvenirs intimes de la cour des Tuileries. 
Mme. Carette, née Bouvet. Paris: Ollendorft. 

(2) Les Anglais et les Hollandais dans les mers polaires et dans les mers de 
— Par le Vice-Amiral Jurien de la Gravitre, 2 tomes. Paris: 
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and tells of English and Dutch exploits at sea indeed, but 
not English and Dutch exploits either of the type of what 
the French are pleased to call “ Bevéziers” or of the type of La 
Hogue. Cavendish, Davis, and Mitchelburne; Houtman, Van 
Neck, and Barentz—these supply the Admiral with his present 
subjects, and good subjects too. Let us notice some uncommonly 
sensible remarks on ship-money. 

It is probable that the only Austrian lyrical poet much known 
to Englishmen (if we said the only poet known at all we should 
robably not be far wrong) is Lenau, whom M. Marchand (3) 
treated in a former volume. In Maurice Hartmann, however, in 
flamerling, in Friiulein von Knorr, and in Lorm or Landesmann, 
all poets of our time or near it, M. Marchand has very good 
subjects for his style, which ifa little gushing is sympathetic, and 
ifa little diffuse is readable. Hartmann, who has most space of 
the batch, was just of an age to be influenced, not merely by Byron, 
but by the French Romantics, and was actually a sort of Austrian 
imitation of them. Ilis experiences in London with a Hindoo 
sweeper of “la rue West-end,” who had been on the point of 
being flogged by an English captain, at the request of a missionary, 
because he would not be converted, but was saved by “ mylord 
Grey, chief justice de Inde” (as this was no longer ago than 
1850, the venerable peer of that name may be interested to know 
the fact), are so intensely French that they could not but appeal 
to Frenchmen. 

Perhaps the only part of the fourth volume of the remarkable 
book (4) in which Viscount d’Avenel has surveyed, not so much 
Richelieu as the whole state of France under Richelieu, that 
lends itself to summary notice is the conclusion. Any child 
knows that Richelieu founded absolute monarchy in France ; but 
it may be a new view even to some students that he was a con- 
vinced partisan of it. This M. d’Avenel holds, and we think that 
he is right. As for the details of the book, the Academie prize 
decreed to it last year (a little trifle, we think, of eight hundred 
pounds) would not be decisive in some cases, but in this it is but 
a recognition of an extraordinary piece of historical work. We 
hardly know elsewhere so complete an examination of the admin- 
istrative system of any country at a particular period of past 
time. 

It is hard if you may not praise your great uncle ; it is harder 
if you may not take pleasure in the exploits of a privateer when 
your ships of war cannot show themselves from China to Peru 
without a certain beating. Therefore, we are sure no Englishman 
will be annoyed at reading how “ le rodomont fils d’Albion déclina 
le défi chevaleresque du Malouin” (5), and how that hero proved 
his chivalry by promising “ une heure de pillage pour tout ce qui 
ne sera pas de la cargaison” to the other heroes, his crew. Be- 
sides, M. Robert Surcouf the younger is a strictly accurate man ; 
he admits that during the Revolutionary wars “la victoire ne 
couronna pas toujours les efforts des équipages de nos vaisseaux.” 
It did not. He should, however, learn the difference between a 
yacht and a jack; it is very difficult to “arborer” a “ yacht.” 

We can only mention briefly a Primer of French Literature, 
by Professor Warren, of Johns Hopkins University (Boston, U.S. : 
Heath), which is learned, and in the main accurate enough, but 
attempts to cram too many names in, and is sometimes odd in 
style (how, for instance, do you “advocate national themes” ?); 
a treatise Sur les données immédiates de la conscience, by M. 
Bergson (Paris: Alcan); and an Italian-French and French- 
Italian Dictionary, by Signor Melzi (Paris: Le Soudier). It is 
practically impossible to review a dictionary; but this, asfar as 
we have used it, is good,and deserves particular commendation 
forthe adroit use made in it of typographic devices to secure 
¢learness and ease of reference. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ae history of Jesuit missions in England during Elizabeth's 
_Teign comprises no episode more singular than those 
“Wisbech stirs” whence arose that eight years’ war between 
Jesuits and loyal priests, who were unwilling to become 
“hispanized,” which is the subject of A Historical Sketch of the 
Conflicts between Jesuits and Seculars in the Reign of Elizabeth, by 
Thomas Graves Law, Librarian of the Signet Library (David 
Nutt). From the profuse controversial material dealt with both 
in his bibliography and essay, Mr. Law has selected Christopher 
Bagshaw's True Relation of the Faction begun at Wisbech by Fa. 
Edmonds, alias Weston, Sc., his reprint of which is from the first 
edition, 1601. The choice of this vigorous tract, as Mr. Law well 
observes, needs no apology. Bagshaw was not “ the most respect- 
able or the most impartial ” of the writers engaged, says Mr. Law, 
but his narrative is the fullest and most circumstantial. Then, 
too, it is excellently representative of the case of the Seculars; 
While as evidence it is no more suspect than the remaining con- 
temporary literature of the subject, with the exception of Col- 
leton’s Just Defence of the Slandered Priests, a work Mr. Law 
ranks first in learning and importance. The curious point in this 
long and bitter struggle is the very insignificant spark that 
kindled so great a fire. With regard to the origin of the strife 


(3) Les poétes lyriques @ Autriche. Par A. Marchand. Paris: Char- 
Pentier. 


me? Richelieu et la monarchie absolue. Par le Vicomte G. d’Avenel. 
ome 4. Paris: Plon. 


and the active share of Edmonds in fomenting it, there is no reason 

to doubt the accuracy of the 7’irue Relation. Like most ques- 

tions of discipline, the matter might have been adjusted at the 

outset by the prompt exercise of tact and conciliation. Instead 

of lulling that “old English jealousy of Rome,” as Mr. Law calls 

it, Parsons and his allies intensified the feeling by their impolitic 

action. Not content with their victory over Bishop and Charnock 

at Rome, and the appointment of Blackwell as Arch-priest, they 

were for compelling the appellant seculars to write themselves 

down schismatics and submit unconditionally to Jesuit supremacy. 

There is nothing but the plainest speaking in Bagshaw and in the 

Memorial to Pope Clement VIII. as to the origin of the Wisbech 

stirs. Though “ daily looking for their death,” the imprisoned 

_— are represented as a happy family; “the town of Wisbech 

oved them, all the land praised them, the hereticks admired 

them,” and so forth, until the coming among them of one Edmonds, 

a Jesuit, who divided them into two parts. Two years later, in 

1597, “about which time Father Parsons, being come to Rome, 

was in the middest of his Machiuilian plots,” the Memorial was 
drawn up, and its indictment of the Jesuits is not less strong than 
Bagshaw's. But it were hard to say which side was the more 
vituperative in controversy. Mr. Law's historical essay deals 
with a difficult subject in an exhaustive and open-minded spirit, 
and is in itself a valuable contribution, apart from the successful 
realization of the aim of his book. As “a general guide to the 
literature of the subject,” Mr. Law's volume is from all points of 
view an admirable compilation, and his able historical summary 
deserves the closest examination of students. 

Mr. Hargrave Jennings puts forth a volume of dusky specula- 
tions on the destinies of the “ mysterious race” of man— The 
Indian Religions; or, the Results of the Mysterious Buddhism 
(George Redway)—with a portentous injunction that his book is 
“not to be judged lightly.” However this may be, we are 
confident there are few by whom it will not be read heavily. 
We have read this product of “ years of much research, and of a 
great amount of thought,” earnestly yearning to arrive at the 
results of the mysterious Buddhism—caring for things mysterious 
and metaphysical from our tenderest infancy—and are abashed to 
find the results still unattained. Perhaps it is that the necessary 
“power of the seizure of pure abstractions” is not always to be 
commanded, or perhaps there is something distracting in the 
literary method of Mr. Jennings, who, though a hater of jargon, 
as all lovers of mystery are, and a contemner of the display of 
learning, makes a breathless excursion in all occult ways, treat- 
ing of alchemy, magic, Hermetic beliefs, fire worship, mesmerism, 
the philosopher's stone, symbolisms, and a hundred other abstruse 
matters. S spite of all, we are little advanced towards the 
results of the mysterious Buddhism. “Thirty-nine years of 
metaphysics,” says the author, “are exhibited in the conclusions 
of this book,” and the paralysing thought intrudes that there is 
mystical force in the number, and thirty-nine times must the 
book be read. 

Fabian Essays m Socialism, edited by G. Bernard Shaw 
(Fabian Society), is a collection of lectures, revised for publication 
by various writers, all of whom, with the partial exception of Mr. 
Hubert Bland, who discusses the political outlook of Socialism, 
assume a tone of exceeding confidence, which, as old electioneer- 
ing hands know, is very persuasive with the weaker sort of 
hearers. Mr. Bland, indeed, is shrewdly aware of the nature of 
the “sham Socialism” of some Gladstonian leaders, and knows 
precisely how far the cause—the Fabian ideal, that is—is likely 
to be forwarded by Liberal politicians. Even he, however, is as 
cocksure of the triumph of the social programme as Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. W. Clark, and the rest, all of whom are inspired by the 
thought that they are conscious workers in a mighty evolution, 
of which the ignorant public, “ represented by the average bishop 
or member of Parliament,” knows nothing. After all, it is politic 
to declare yourself on the side of the angels, to swear the flowing 
tide is with you, or that the Zeitgeist favours you. It means 
nothing, but it has a blessed sound with many. 

Under the title Burning Questions (Clarke & Co.) Mr. 
Washington Gladden discourses of the Deity and evolution, and 
arrives at more or less orthodox conclusions, after much wrestling 
with men of science, without any quenching that we can discern 
of the questions that burn. Many of the knotty problems about 
which the lambent light of Mr. Gladden’s intelligence faintly 
plays perplexed sages centuries ago, only they did not call them 
burning questions. Nor did they put them before superficial and 
possibly very young readers in such crude form as the heads of 
Mr. Gladden’s discourses show, such as “ Are the Gospels Fairy- 
tales?” and “Is Man only a Machine ?” 

The commercial prosperity of the United States, from an anti- 
tariff point of view, is exhibited in The Industrial Progress of the 
Nation (Putnam's Sons), a bulky volume of statistical papers by 
Dr. Edward Atkinson, reprinted from the Forum and Century 
Magazine. The section on the Distribution of Products is tho- 
roughly worthy of the study of English economists of all classes. 

Readers of Uncle Piper will be charmed by the humour and 
brightness that distinguish “Tasma’s” new volume of stories, 
A Sydney Sovereign; and other Tales (Triibner & Co.), though 
these are not wholly Australian in scene or character. 

Modern Thought and Modern Thinkers, by Joseph F. Charles 
(Relfe Brothers), is a very useful little book. It compr ses a 
series of sketches on Buddhism, Positivism, Evolution, Spiritual- 
ism, Theology, and other high subjects, which, if diligently read 


(5) Robert Surcouf. Par Robert Surcouf. Paris: Plon. 


—there are only a trifle over a hundred pages—will enable any 
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young person to talk on these elegant themes at dinner or other- 


wise, without falling into error. 


Herr Gustav Freytag’s very interesting reminiscences of the 
late German Emperor scarcely need commendation in English 
form, translated by Mr. George Duncan under the title The 


Crown Prince and the German Imperial Crown (Bell & Sons). 


In the - tty “Lotos Series” we have a new edition of Mr. 

ackenzie’s translation of Eulenspiegel, the Marvellous 
Adventures and Rare Conceits of Master Tyll Owlglass (Triibner 
& Co.), with Alfred Crowquill’s designs, and the appendices and 


Kenneth 


prefaces of the original edition of 1859. 


A Working Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences (Blackwood 


& Sons) is, in many respects, an excellent class-book, though not 


altogether the book for practical use the title might be taken to 


imply. Paraphrase and analysis are, no doubt, very useful 
practice for the young, but they may be pursued with too much 
zeal, as in some of the examples of the analysis of the complex 
sentence in this little book, which show an over-refinement in 
the process that can serve no useful end. 

We have received from the private press of the author an histo- 
rical and genealogical work by Sir George Sitwell, Bart., F.S.A., 
on The Barons of Pulford in the Eleventh and T: welfth Centuries, 
which contains, among other matters of interest to antiquarian 
readers, notes on the Reresbys of Thryberg, a name better known 
to the general than the Pulfords and other families treated of by 
Sir George Sitwell through the Memoirs of Sir John Reresby. 

We have also received Mrs. Catherwood's stirring story of the 
French settlers in Canada, The Romance of Dollard (Century 
Co.) ; Sir Thomas Munro, 2 Memoir, by Sir Alexander J. Arbuth- 
‘not, K.C.S.I., reprinted, with but few alterations, from a previous 


work of the author (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); The Makers of 


‘Modern Italy, being Mr. J. A. R. Marriott's Univ ersity Extension 
Lectures (Macmillan & Co.); Dr. H. von Holst’s Constitutional 
and Political History of the United States, translated from the 
German by John J. Lalor (Chicago: Callaghan & Co.); the 
twenty-fifth edition of Dr. Otto's German Conversation-Grammar, 
revised by F, Lange, Ph.D. (Heidelberg: Julius Groos); Tales 
Jrom Blackwood, Third Series, No. 6, which includes Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s amusing “ Last W ords of J oseph Barrable” ; Fragments 
of Fancy, by Arthur and Leopold Hare (Remington & Co.), a 
volume of “serious” and “ comic” verse, in no respect notable ; 
and Elocution Made Easy (Dean & Son), a sensible little hand- 
book, ns Edith Heraud. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 


cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 


stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 


entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 


MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the OrFicg, 838 SourHampTon STREET, STRAND, LonDON. A 
printed Scale of Charges can he obtained on application. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,790, Fepruary 15, 1890: 


Chronicls. 
The Queen’s Speech. A Modern Trenck, 
A Burst Balloon The Partick Election. 
The Two Front Benches. “Woman” and Women. 
The Privilege Debate. Coup de tete a /a Orleans. 
Australasian Federation. ‘he Last Minute. 
The Report of the Special Commission. Leavings of a Lifetime. 
The Truth about the Ponsonby Estate. 


Pedigree Shorthorns. 
Some Lost Treasures Recovered. 

Ibsen, Caird, Bunthorne, & Co. ‘Increased Insurance Facilities. 
The Amateur-Professional Actor. Exhibitions. 
“Clarissa,” Money Matters. Recent Concerts, 

An Idyl of Influenza. 


Problems of Greater Britain. 
Novels. India, Past and Present. 
George Eliot. Murray’s Handbook—The Riviera. 

The Death of Mary Stuart. A Winter Tour in South Africa. 
Churches. General Lafayette. Books on Palestine. 
Sleeplessness. New Music. 

French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


Loaion: Published at 33 S80 UTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE DEAD HEART: Mr, Bancroft, Mr. 8 
e 


YRIC, —Sole Proprietor and Manager, HENRY J. LESLIE. 
ry Evening at Eight, a New Comedy Opera, in Three Acts,entitled THE RED 
HUSSAR. by by H. P. Stephens and Edward Solomon. The Stage em by Charles Harris, 


x Office | now open. Morning Performance every Saturday s at? 
RYSTAL PALACE. — SATURD: VAY CONCERTS, 
February 15th at Three. Vocalist, Mdlle. Amelia Sinico (her first appearance) ; Piano- 
forte. Miss Fanny Davies. Conductor, Mr. August Manns. The programme will incinde 
Overtur. * Egmont” (Beethoven); Conce to for Pianoforte and Orchestra (J. Rosenhain), 
first time in Fnglend ; ‘Symphony “ Scotch " (Mendelssohn) ; Overtura di Ball. (Sullivan) . 
and the following Pianoforte Solos, (a) grand Fugue in A minor (Bach); (6) Rondo Cnn i. 
ciovo (Mendelssohn), Numbered seats, 2s. 6d., may be booked at usual London Agents and 
at Crystal Palace. 


Roe: AL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The FOURTH ORDI. 
NARY MEETING of the present will be February 1, 
1890, at the ae | School of Mines. 23 Jermyn Street, S.W., » when the follow 
aper will be r STATIS TICS OF INSANITY IN’ ENGLAND, WITH SP 
>FERENC “EVIDENCE OF ITS INCREASING PREVALENCE, 
HUMPHREY 8, Esq., of the > Registrar-General’ 8 's Department. 


T° AUTHORS.—LITERARY PRIZES. An old-established 
FIRM of PUBLISHERS is prepared to offer the sums of £50. £30, and £20, for THREE 
approved MSS, of TALES, historical or otherwise, not to exceed 300 pp. of onane print, of 
a healthy tone, suitable for boys and girls ranging from ten to — . no 

will be returned if stamps are enclosed. —Apply tu R.,careof Mr, A. M. Eaoent Pater. 
noster Row, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


(CGHELTENI IAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 20, 21, 22. ELEVEN 
SCHOLAKSHIPS at least, of vaiue ranging between £40 ana £20 per annum, will be awa ded, 
Chief subjects, C'assics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under fifteen.—For further 
details apply to the: SECRETARY, Cheltenham College 


IELD COLLEGE, BER KS.— THREE FOUNDA- 
TION. SCHOLARSHIPS, value ‘C0 Guineas per annum, TWO WARDEN'’S 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, value 50 Guineas per annum, ard FIVE MINOR 
ENTRAN‘: E EXHIBITIONS, value 30 Guineas per annum, will be competed for on July 11 
next.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT. 
ead- Master—The Rev. E. D'AU’ UIER, M.A. Clare College, Cam 
One of the Fon to to the Irish Board of Intermediate Education, late Head: Master of 
South-Eastern College, Ramsgate, with a statf of Assistant Masters (Graduates). 
The College is situated in a delightful spot, close to the sea, and contains teaching and 
dation, chapel, sanaturium, iafirmary, playroom, laundry, gymnasium, 
tuckshop, workshop, &c., 14 acres of well- timbered and beautiful grounds, cycle path, cricket 
and football! fields, tennis- courts, &c., sea-vathing and boating. 
The school year is divided into three terms ; each term comide of about thirteen weeks. 
Inclusive fees, Eighty Guineas per annum ane and Scholarships, of £10, £15, and 
£21, are annually thrown open for competitior 
For ‘further information, apply to the Heap. “MASTER. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nineor more, ome nm to competition at 
Midsummer, 1-90, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a special fund t 
£90 a year in cases of scholars who require it. 
Further particulars | from the HRAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ReYaAl. INDIAN ENGIN EERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S STAINE 
«ne COURSE of STUDY is arran an ENGINEER for employment in 
India, or tue Colonies, About FIF’ STUDEN TS will be admitted in September 18 
For Competition the Secretary of State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian 2 Public 
Works Departinent and Two in oe Indian Telegraph Department. — For 
apply to the SHCRETABY, at the Coll ege. 


ST. MARYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 each in Classics end Mathematics will be 
awarded by Examination on April 25, and in September there will bean Examination for 
Entrance Schol«rshivs in Natural Science 

There are: Special Ciasses in preparation for the Examinations of the University of 


don. 

pine B he Pros wasgecige om ond fall particulars may be had by applying to the School Secretary, Mr. 
REDERIC 
The SUMMER SESSION begins on May 1. 


HERBERT W. PAGE, M.C., Dean, 


‘SCHOOL.—There will be an ELECTION to 
ENTRANCE and other SCHOLARSHIPS at ROSSALL SCHOOL, before Easter. 

The Examination will be held on March and 27. at Rossall or Oxford. Abont 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded. Phe Scholarships aa in value, 70 Guiness 
and £20 or £10 a year — For particulars apply to HEA D-MASTER, Rossa! 1, Fleetwood. 


COAST.—MERTON ILQOUSE, SOUTHW ICK, near near 
Brighton. PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
Scholarship recently gained at St. Paul's. House beautifully situated, facing sea and at foot 
of Downs. Combined sea-air and open country. Very warm, dry, and sheltered. Address, 

H. R. Brown, M.A., Fairholme House, West Kensinzton. 
EXHIBITIONS. 


St. DUNSTAN’S SENIOR 


THREE EXHIBITIONS, each of the value of £100 a year for three years, will be 
awarded on the results of an Examination to be held in ~ 1x98, to Girls under nineteen. 
on the first day of May, 1590, and resident within the area of the Metropol.s as defined in the 
Elementary Education Act, 1-70, 

Forms of Entry for the Examination may be obtained on a plication to HuGH Coorr, 
Esq., Clerk to the Governors of the St. Dunstan's (in the East) + —" 12 Idol Lane, E.C., 
and of Miss GERTRU DE KENSINGTON, 127 Gloucesier Terrece, Hyde P 


Ww OODCOTE HOUSE, WINDLESIIAM, “BAGSHOT— 

A PREPARATORY SC HOOL for BOYS, where the greatest care of the boys’ health 
iscombined with thoroughly good teaching. Old pupils are now holding Scholarships at 
Canterbury, Fettes, Marlborough, Oundle, Shecborne, and Wellington. For Prospectus, 
apply to Rev. C. FENDALL, M.A. 


pré SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, hes & very comfortable HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Tennis-court. Numbers limited 


BELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR 


_ Boys prepared for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Address Miss H1BBURD. 


(CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. — The 
COUNCIL cornestly appeal for DONATIONS and ANNUAL, SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
uired for new Nursing cal School, the Conve- 
lescent Home, and current expenses. Bankers: Messrs. y 

ARTHUR E. READE, Secrstarv: 


THE FLYING J PEN. 


The DELIGHT of all WRITERS. A Fountain Pen without com 
plications. A Superior J Pen which will write over 100 words with one 
dip of ink. 


6d. and 1s. per Box. Sample box, Is. 1d. by post. 
MAONIVEN & CAMERON, WAVERLEY WORKS, BLAIR STREBT, 


EDINBURGH. (Established 1770.) 
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